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Foreword 


' *n 

The Viceioj’s visit to the Capital of a premier Indian State is an 
event of iinitiue impoi tance. It is as necessary for the Viceioy to come 
into intimate association with the Riileis and people of Indian States 
as it IS essential for him as Governor Geneialto feel the pulse of the vast 
masses of people committed to Ins caie in British India. The teiiitoiies 
compiised in Indian India lepiesent no less than one third the area of 
tlie \^hole sub continent and hold moie than one iifth of the entire popu- 
lation of the Couiitiy. Any opportunity availed of by the Vicejieient of 
His Maiesty the King Empeioi to come into close peisonal contact with 
the pioblems of Indian States must in consequence redound to their 
mutual benefit 

Unfoi tnnntely very often it happens that wholly absoibed in 
pioblems of grave moment aiising in Biitish India, the Viceioy hashaidly 
much time to study the inteiests and foster the aspnations of the Indian 
Riileis “ Politically speaking, the Indian peasantiy wrote Lord L\tton 
to Lord Sahsbnr>. “ is an ineit mass. If it ever moves, it will be in obe- 
dience, not to Its Biitish benefactois, but to its Native Piinces and Chiefs, 
'fo secuie completely and efficiently to utilise the Indian aiistocracy is, 
lam convinced, the most impoitant pioblem befoie us. ” Referiing to 
the Indian Pi inces, he continued, “ Heie is a great aristociacv, which 
v\e cannot get rid of, which we aie avow^edlv anxious to conciliate and 
command, but which w^e have as \et done next to nothing to rally round 
the Biitish Ciovvn. ” 

As Friends and Allie^. within the British Empire, the Indian Princes 
have been recognised even by such an Imperialistic Viceroy as the late 
Marquis Curzoii, as the Pillars of the British Empire. IJoyd Geoige 
called the Civil Seivice in India the Steel fiameof the Impetial Stiuctuie 
and verily the Indian Hnlers-the Arcane Dowlat, are the essential pillars 
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t^iat bind^ tof^eiher tliis maf^nificent edifice. If the Imperial Architect 
has constantly to look after the nuts and bolts of the Steel frame, surely 
the pillars also call for an occasional cementing;. 

The Viceroy is the head of the Political Department. He is his 
own Political Minister on the Cabinet of the Government of India. He 
exercises control over the relations of the various Inriian Rulers with 
the Political Officers accredited to their courts. These relations unhap- 
pily are not always very strictly or accurately defined. They are left 
to sway .according to the freak of the moment. They take their tune from 
the wind prevailini;; at the moment at the Head Quarters It was the 
Marquis of Hastings who first saw “ the formidable mischief to which 
we w'ere drifting fiom our not having defined to ourselves or m«')d« in- 
telligible to the Native Princes, the quality of the relations which w’e 
have established with them In our Treaties with them we hfive recog 
nised them as Independent Sovereigns. Then we send a Resident to their 
Courts. Instead of acting in the character of an Ambassador, he assumes 
the function of a dictator.’' When the central wheel in the machine is 
unduly tugged at, it naturally creaks and grates and the visit of the Vice- 
roy-as the Arch-Mechanic serves to apply oil to the gear and bring it into 
train. It was Lord Minto who successfully diagnosed the common ail- 
ment which Indian States so generally suffered from “ It is upon the 
harmonious co-operation of Indian Princes and Political officers that 
so much depends — Co-operati(^n which must increase in value as 
communications develop and new ideas gain gioimd. We are at the 
commencement of a New Era ot Thought in India. We shall have new 
problems to face as > ears go on, problems siuTounded with difficulties 
and anxieties, in the^solution of which the Ruling Chiefs of India have to 
bear in mind that the inteiests of themselves and their people are identic 
cal with those of the Supreme Government. ” 

The new Era has set in and the trend of events must draw Indian 
States still closer into the orbit of the Empiie. More fiequent occasions 
for a free and fearless talk and a heart to heart communion of ideas 
between the Viceroy and the Indian Rulers have become all the more 
necessary. Culled from the Diary of the Maiquis Curzon, we are told, 
the relations between the Viceroy and the Ruling Princes of India, based 
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partly on Treaty, partly on long usage, partly on considerations ot high 
expediency and honour, are among the most agreeable but also the 
most anxious, of his responsibilities. In modern times, the standards of 
administrative efficiency in the Native States have greatly improved, and 
many of them aie ruled over by men who do honour to their exalted 
order. ** 


B.iroda can legitimately claim this high compliment. As remarked 
by Loid Chelmsford. “ We in British India may learn a good deal from 
obseivation of what has been done in the Indian States in the way of 
testing and proving new paths of advance. Baroda has been fortunate 
in having for the past forty three years a Ruler who has devoted so much 
care and thought to the promotion of the welfare of the people. In your 
effoi ts to bring the benefits of literacy to the entiie male population of 
your State, to spread knowledge among women, to uplift the backward 
and depressed cLisses, to promote the public health, to improve economic 
conditions and to induce a desire and an aptitude for local self-govern- 
ment, Your Highness has addressed yourself to questions, the right 
solution of which would bring about the cure of many political ills. By 
wise piomotionof a system of political and social order, aiming at the 
combination of all that is best in Eastern and Western Civilization, the 
Rulei of an Indian State may do much to show the path of progress to 
the peoples of India. " 

The right of self-determination has now become the 
slogan of many political fotces. The administration of a wisely 
governed Indian State affords a convincing illustration of how a people 
left to govern themselves through an agency that is mainly Indian, with 
Indian Ideals and Indian Institutions can, as a member and constituent 
of a glorious and benign Empire, over which the Sun never sets, forge 
out new paths of progress and effective avenues of advance. 

Rule in an Indian State, moieo^er, is personal rule-The insti- 
tution of a Viceroy appeals to its mind and inspires a keener feeling of 
personal loyalty to the Crown than mere Government Resolutions or 
Ordinances. To the subject of an Indian State, the Ruler is not an 



ant o ma t»n , lifeless and, at times, even soul less, but a live person animated 
with flfh and blood; and it is gratifyinit to his oriental mentality to be 
afforded an opportunity of doinft homage to the Emperor, through his 
accredited chief agent-the Viceroy. 

This modest hook is an attenipt to chionicle the several inteiest- 
ing functions and ceremonials which formed a part of Baroda’s tribute to 
that great Viceroy-the Marquis of Reading-the astute Judge and wise 
Statesman, who held sway over the destinies of India between 1921 
and 1926. 


tut January i9t7 


Manubhai Nandshankar. 



Preface. 


■aW Wn i 

His Highness the Maharaja Oaekwar of Baroda vei^y properly ob- 
served Viceroy’s visit to an Indian State is a memorable event to its 
Ruling House and its People It is a token ot the friendly relations 
existing between the Ruler of the State and His Majesty the King 
Emperor. 

The recollection of such a visit and the sentiment which it stirs 
up would be, it goes without saying, most welcomed and appreciated by 
posterity. “ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” It is this intention 
that has prompted the author to prepare this record of an event — His 
Excellency the Earl of Reading’s Visit to Baroda — at once illustrious and 
memorable. 

History is a record of men and events and a Viceregal visit to an 
Indian State is an historical fact of the first importance, on account of 
the several noble associations of the Ruling Family and of the distin- 
guished visitors that it calls to mind. 

My most grateful thanks are due to my worthy and exalted master, 
His Highness the Maharaja Saheb for the noble inspiration that I have 
received through my close association with him, for his fatherly advice 
and for the many proofs of his largeness of heart and nobility of mind of 
which I have been privileged to be witness. 

To the Dewan Saheb, Sir Manubhai Mehta, remarkable as much 
for the brilliancy of his intellectual attainments as for his consummate 
patience, 1 offer my heartfelt thanks ; were it not for his kind and ready 
sympathy, this humble record would not have seen the light of day. I 
am also grateful to him for so very kindly consenting to write an intro- 
duction to the book. 



I must also acknowledfte my oblifiations to my revered friendy Rao 
Bahadur Govindbhai H. Desai who as a living Cyclopaedia of knowledge 
concerning Baroda has supplied me with useful and valuable information. 

In spite of the great care which has been bestowed on the prepara- 
tion of the book, errors of pen and press are inevitable and for these, I 
crave the indulgence of the reader. To attain perfection is most desi- 
rable, but not always possible. 

Baroda, 

id November i 926 . Krishnarao N. Panemanglor. 
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Good nature is the ornament of (greatness — silence, of valour — 
restraint over the senses, of learning; — humility, of knowled/s^e — spending 
for worthy objects, of wealth — freedom from anger, of austerities--*-for* 
giveness, of a man in power — ^freedom from hypocrisy, of religion — ^and 
good character which is the essence of aH is the ornament of all things. 




H. E. The Rt. Hen'bie Sir Rufus Osniel Issscs, 
Earl of Rcadins. p. c.. g. c. b.. g. u. s. i.. g. u. i b.. g. c. v.o. 








Her Excellency the Countees of Reading, c. i., o. b. b. 





Her HirimeM the Meharani Chimnabal Saheb 
Qaekwar of Baroda c. i. 



CHAPTER I. 


Knte. 

The Invitation. 

Kviaiis is one of the most popular and fashionable health resorts in 
Kurope« famous for its wholesome wateis that afford a ready cure to some 
of the most troublesome of diseases, and people in Europe generally re- 
sort to this place, under medical advice, for the benefit of their health. 
His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda when he had left India, 
was suffering fioin a painful and se\ere attack of gout, and had actually to 
be carried in a chair to the steamer, but he gradually improved in his 
health in Europe, and was able to spend the month of July, in this beauti- 
ful place ot which he is so fond. 

It was here on the 8th of July, that His Highness conceived the 
happy idea of inviting His Excellency the Viceioy to pay a visit to his 
capital in December and His Highness* Minister in Baroda was accord- 
iugl\ asked to make the necessary preparations. His Highness’ idea, 
conceived in a happy moment and in a happy place was bound to bear 
good fruit, for, as subsequent events have proved, the result was a grand 
success. 

The Kharlta. 

The next thing that was necessary was the despatching of a Kharita 
to His Excellency the V^iceioy, containing His Highness’ invitation. A 
Khaiita is an important state docunier.t. On all important occasions 



such as marriaites and the like in a Koyal family, it is customary to 
send Kharitas to hifdi and distini;utshed personages. In the olden days, 
when there was important correspondence between Nana Fadnavis and 
the Nizam or the Durbaris at Delhi, the subject matter used to be written 
in the Persian language, and consequently a Munshi was required to do 
the writing work- The business of the Munshi was to write the docu- 
ment and explain letters received from the Darbaris. He was called 
“Parasnis.*' As time went on, in the rase of Mahraiha rulers, Marathi 
Modi began to be used and so the Munshi had to wiite Modi scripts and 
keep records of such important letters. But since 1875, the Kharitas sent 
to the British Government are drafted by the Minister in Fnglish, and 
approved of by His Highness. His Highness signs them and then the 
date is affixed, while the F'adnis affixes the State Seal on the envelope and 
the outer bag in accordance with the usual practice, in the presence of 
His Highness or the Minister, the Muzumdar and the Munshi merely 
witnessing the process. At one time, it was the privilege of the Muzum- 
•dars to read the Kharitas and date them. The Kharitas are fourtolded 
and placed in the envelope when the Fjidnis affixes the big Ro\al Seal in 
the centre and on the reverse of the envelope and the Small Seal of 
“ Mortabasud ” on the four corners thereof. The packet is then placed 
in a gold embroidered bag, which is closed with Kold threads, and then 
the Royal Seal on wax is affixed on it In the olden days these Khari’as 
were entrusted to some influential S<irdar who took some Naiks with him 
stnd made long journevs to the destined places, and it took them days or 
months, according to the distance. But. the introduction of Po-«ts and 
Telegraphs, of Railwavs and other means of coinmunicatione, of print- 
ing and typewriters have rcvolutionsed the whole svstem and todav im- 
(lortant documents are typed and despatched by post, with no Sardnrs to 
take csiie of them in transit, while the Mun«:hi. the Muzumdar and the 
Fadnis are nothing moie than mete idle witiieises to the pcces®, kept 
as a sort of relic of the old custom 

The Kharita, addressed to His Excellencv the Vicerov, on the pre 
«ent occasion was dated the 18th September 192Sandsentto K. H. Kealv 
Ksq 1 C. S., the Resident at Baroda, on the 12 th October 1925, for favour of 
forwarding the same to His Excellence the Vicerov and it was as follows: — 



To 


Nis Excellency 
The Rt. Honorable 


Sir Rufus Daniel Isaacs, Earl of Reading, 

P. Cm G. C. B., G. M. S. I., G. M. I. E., G. C. V. O. 

Viceroy & Governor General of India. 

My Honour^ mnd Valutd Friend^ 

As iAs proyramms of Your EaxMmey^a movomanta^ dutiny tka^ 
next cold waatker^ ia Hkely to ha aaMad toon,. / taka ihia opportunity to 
invita Your Exaaltenay, Her Exadlanay the Countaaa of Eaadiny and 
the oiimr mambara of your family^ to homnr my aapital by a niait aoma 
time in January next^ /need hardly say that Your Eoceellen^y^a viait 
win not only pleaae ena peraonedly and the mambara of my family but 
will equally afford immanae pleaaure to my people. 

With an expreaaion of the high eonai ieration that I entertain ' for 
Your Ezeellamef^ f bey to aubaeribe myaelf 

Dated at EuaaeUe^ Watford 

18th Septet Ycur Exeelleney*a aincere friend 

Sayaji Rao Gaekwar. 

As Hi;si‘'|)ii^hness was in Europe, tlie Kliarita had to make a \onil 
voyage froin^sMord to Baroda and thence to Delhi and it was a happy 
voyafie indeed, » His Excellency the Viceroy sent his reply Kharita on 
the 2nd Novem&r, accepting; H4s Highness’ invitation in the following 
words — 
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To 


llto HifllMM Pamiid*l«Kliu-i-DAiaUit«i»liicllshta 

Maharaja Sir Sayajirao Qaekwar 

Sana Khaakhal Shamaher Bahadur 

G. C. 8. 1., O. a I. B., 

Maharaja of Baroda. 

Afy Aonour 0 i and mJumi /fiends 

I hann rte§ipgd Jlour Oighnw* frimdlg letiar of ik§ 28tk SepUm^ 
her 2925 I'n which you hav» invited Lady Reading and mymlf to vicit 
Baroda in Jaunaoy next, 

/ thank Your Highnew cordially for the kind itivitation which J 
aceeptf with much pleacurc on behalf of Her BxeMency and myeett^ / 

need hardiy aienre Your Highneec that we are greatly looking forward 
to the vieit^ 

J tkeire to expreee the high eoneideration which J entertain for 
Your Highnena and to eubecribc myedf 

Delhi^ Your Highneea* eincere friend 

8nd Jftv 2926. Roadina 

Viceroy fb Oovemor Oeneral of India, 

TUe reply Kharita from H, E. the Viceroy was forwarded by the 
Hon'hle Resident on the 9th November for delivery to His Highness in 
Europe and the news that the Viceroy was going to visit Baroda was 
spread far and wide and everybody began to look forward to this happy 
event. 

The Red Letter Year. 

'riie >-eai under record has been a most remarkable one in the 
History of Baroda. It was a pleasure to every one to see His Highness 
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the Maharaja Saheb returniu^s hale and hearty from Europe, where he 
had f^one for the benefit of his health and the demonstration of joy on 
the face of every one, rich and poor was not of a small degree. 

His Highness had completed fifty years of a glorious rule and 
Sir Sayaji Rao had made Baroda great. Greatness does not mean niere 
size or extent of the territories or the quantity of wealth but it means the 
greatest good done to the people and His Highness* rule is a practical 
example of what a great man who has at heart the happiness of the 
people can do for his State. It is for this that the people had one and 
all united to celebrate the Golden Jubilee of His Highness’ glorious reign 
in a most fitting form and the function was a great success and will be 
recorded by posterity as the greatest function of the State 

Nothing was happier than for such a fitting event to be followed 
by another^ the visit of His Excellency the Viceroy. The presence of 
the Viceroy in a State shows the regard of His Imperial Majesty 
towards the Maharaja Saheb and though the visit lasts only 3 davs, its 
far reaching importance cannot he tinder*€stimated. 

His Highness the Maharaja Saheb’s hospitality is proverbial and 
to no one has it been a greater pleasure than to His Highness to have 
been able to welcome in his capital once more a distinguished visitor 
worthy representative of our illustrious King Emperor. 

To the loyal subjects of the State, it has therefore been an 
extraordinary piece of good luck, that they have been able to participate 
in the Jubilee odebrations very soon followed by the visit of one of the 
greatest Vicevo^ of India. 

Befoie His Highness* return to India, the sudden illness of Her 
Excellency Lady Reading and the consequent necessity of an immediate 
operation in Calcutta cast a gloom over India and it looked as if the 
Viceregal visit ^puld be postponed But Providence was smiling both on 
the host and the visitors, for while His Highness returned to India on the 
20th November in excellent health, Her Excellency the Countess of 
Reading was also making sure progress and so nobody was to be dis- 
appointed. To His Highness’ enquiry* after Lady Reading’s health, His 
Excellency wrote on the 26th November : 
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His Hisfhness the MaharaJa of Baroda landing at Apollo Bundar, Bombay, on the 
' 26 th. November 1935, on his return from Europe to India. 


My dear Gaelcwar, 

Many thanks for Your Highness^ letter and your kind 
enquiries about Her Excellency. 1 am glad to say that she 
is making good progress, though convalescence must always be 
a slow process, after a serious operation. She hopes however 
to be well enough to accompany me on my visit to Raroda to 
which vve are both looking forward. 

Kind regarrls. 

Sincerely Yours, 

Reading. 

30 - 11 - 25 . 

Lord Reading's Administration. 

Of Lord Reading, it can truly be said that no Viceroy was 
called on to govern India in a more critical period of her affairs. None 
of his predecessors has had a more difficult choice in the administration 
from day to day between patience and action. He has lived through 
some desperate years and has seen his work to its highest conclusion. 
The results of a finelv judged combination of restraint and firmness in 
his rule are apparent to all. 

Lord Reading's Personality. 

Lord Reading is one of the most interesting personalities of the 
day. He is a Londoner, his father being a city merchant. He has had 
a wonderfully variegated career, at sea, on the stock exchange, at the 
bar, in the House and the Cabinet, being the first attorney general to be 
a member, on the bench ; at the head of war missions and in India, as 
the King's worthy representative His brilliant administration and 
influence in the Far East have been of the greatest assistance in the 
efforts which are so hopeful for stabilising the relations of nations and 
for peace and civilisation. 

In one of his famous speeches, Lord Reading said ** I say to you 
in all earnestness that the time will come when there will be complete 
and willing union between India and Britain, when relations betvveen 
ihem will have emerged from racial hostility, when the Indian will have 
banished his suspicion and distrust, and will have come to realise that 
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the plij^hted word of the British Parliament is as sacred an act as is 
known to humanity and when he will understand that, it is in the 
community of the interest, purpose and ideas that lies the true future 
urion between Britain and India, as part of the British Empire. It ts 
in the consummation of that destiny marked out for her, that 
lies the surest road to the welfare, happiness and prosperity* of the 
people,'* 


The Qolden Jubilee. 

Fifty years have passed since His Highness tlie Maharaja Gaekwar, 
as.i lad of thirteen ascended the gadi and this half century has been 
one of steady progress. The 11th of January will ^o down in the 
history of the Baroda Rulers as the most auspicious day, markiu^ the 
completion of His Hiehness’ fifty years* rule. The Jubilee celebrations 
culminating in the visit of the Viceroy serve to emphasise the way in 
which His Highness has developed the scattered blocks ot territory 
which (orm his State into a model of progressive administration. 
His Highness* ambition was to make his State a model, by administering 
the districts well and by spreading education among hts people. 

A Great Ruler. 

His Highness is one of those very few that h.ave stepped out of 
the bounds of their en\ ironments into conspicuous positions of gieat 
national leadership and his work will stand foi th as a far shining land- 
mat k of a representative achievement, representative of that union of 
Western efficiency and cultuie with Eastern idealism on which is based 
the hope ot a nobler Indian nationhood. 

His Highness succeeded Mahanija Malhar Rao in 1875, and in 
1881 he was invested with full ruling powers Into this short interval of 
6 years, were crowded all the details of the knowledge that was aeemed 
necessary to fit this youthful sovereign for his future responsible duties* 

Progress In Baroda. 

The wisdom of the administiation is seen in its educational pro* 
gress it is not easy to break through the fetters of immemorial custom 
and convince an ignorant people of the benefits of education. It is His 
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Ills Hifhnew the Maharaja Saheb at the afl:e of ij. 

9 




Highness’ belief that our minds must ever aspire to 

*'More pellucid sti earns. 

An ampler ether, a diviner air 

And fields invested with purpureal gleam.*’ 

Knowledge must be oui object, knowledge which will enable us to 
do our duty. The first necessity of a modern State is an intelligent demo- 
cracy and that His Highness is keenly alive to this fact can be seen 
from his speech. “It is dangerous to have in these davs of democracy 
an ignorant and a suffering populace, for such a populace is liable to be 
moved by the first wind of anarchy and dogmatism,’* and thus for educa- 
tion, His Highness has led the way for Biitish India by instituting free, 
compiilsoiy primary education. Nor is the education of the depressed 
classes and forest tribes neglected. His Highness has developed his capi- 
tal into one of the finest cities of India, a city of magnificent palaces and 
public buildings which hear witness not only to his artistic taste but tc 
his solicitude for the advancement of his people* He has built a system 
of canals and reservoiis, materifallv inct eased the number and capacity ot 
irrigating wells, spent immense sums in opening up new roads and has in- 
cre<ased the facilities of communication. In 1881, the Railway mileage 
was only 60 but today Railway lines are constructed in every district and 
almost every tal Ilka is connected with it and the State today boasts ol 
about 524 miles of Railways, while about 120 miles ate under construc- 
tion. He has separated the Judicial from the executive functions, iounded 
libraries, has built perfectly equipped hospitals and maintains an asylum 
with all up-to-date appliances, and has enacted a gieat deal of social 
legislation* Commereial enterprise has also leceived no little encourage- 
ment from the Maharaja and theie are numerous joint stock companies 
in the State which include the Bank of Baroda founded in 1908 under the 
very able management of Mr. C. K. Randle. Although banking industry 
has passed through several vicissitudes, the Bank of Baroda is as flouri- 
shing as ever and at present is one of llie most successful institutions in 
the State. A distillery has been established, while for the benefit of the 
agricultural population, experimental farms have been sanctioned and 
attention is given to the establishment of agricultural Banks and Co- 
operative Credit Societies which number about five hundred* In shoit 
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tlieie lias lieen steady pi ogress in every department of the State, worthy 
of its illust lions Ruler. 


Ideals. 

In leply to the address given on the occasion of the Jubilee, His 
Highness said that ideals and theories were of no value, unless practical 
measures were adopted for the solution of the problems of life and when 
they were given privileges or rights, thev must have moral strength to 
utilise them with wisdom and courage. K mere cry was not a test for 
fitness. Nationhood could be attained by work and seeking after tiuth. 

In another speech full of thought. His Highness said No people 
can lise till they have given up their social weaknesses and grasped all 
that IS best in foreign cultures and adapted it for their own benefit. 
Match boldiv along with unflinching courage, dropping all that is rusted 
and out of date, utilise all voiir opportunities for the good of humanity 
and your own progress and welfare will be assured. ” 

Study the past, ” said His Highness, in another speech, '' till 
\oi\ know what knowledge you csin get from it which you can use in the 
pie^^ent and add to it what the West can teach us especially in the appli- 
cation ot Science lo the needs of life- 

It will therefote be seen that the story of 50 yeais of his life is the 
stoiv of the marvellous progress of Baioda from the dismal backward* 
ness of 1875 to the model State of today. 

The Slate of Baroda. 

A \i^itol to Baioda will always go with the impression that he 
has seen one of the best cities of India. It has not the natural advan- 
tages of Mv»-oie or Slirinagar lo whom nature has been more kind but 
His Highness has made Baroda a city of Palaces, and buildings, of 
gaidens and good toads and fitted it with all the advantages of modern 
civiIi«*atioii. If Bnioda had the naftiral advantage of a fine and tempe 
rate weathei of M>>oie or the l^antiful waters of Shrinagar. His High- 
ness would have had finer ^^rdens than the Nishat or Shalemar that 
now adorn leinoter places.'‘;iccessible only to the chosen few. But, it is the 
gieat if ** of John Ploughman and in spite of all adverse conditions, 
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sigat of progress are visible wherever you turn your eyes at this great 
Chandaniiagar of the Gaekwar. 

As a boy, little did His Highness dream of his own capabilities 
and possibilities during the period of his beneficent rule. The introduc- 
tion of a thousand reforms is the outcome of His Highness* untiring and 
personal aeal and devotion to dut5’. Like a good horseman as His 
Highness always is, he has never let loose the reins of Government 
whether he be in India or in Europe and has always guided the ship of 



Hit Highness the Maharaja proceeding*from the Palace to 
the Durbar Pavilion to receive the address from the 
people on the occasion of the Qolden Jubiiee. 


the State, through storms and troubles to a safe harbour, where his people 
have been able to breathe an air of calm and tranqiiillity which is so 
indispensable for the growth of a nation and all this is due to the indefati- 
gable energy spent by the Maharaja for the welfare of the people a.;d 
it is therefore no wonder that the people made a gigantic demonstration 
to celebrate the Golden Jubilee of the greatest Ruler of Baroda in a 
most befitting manner. 

The City of Barods. 

Like all ancient cities of India. Baroda has borne \nrious nan es- 
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The ancient name wa^ Chandanavati, the city of Sandalwood. It was 
changed to Viravatiy the abode of warriors and af{ain to Barpatre or leaf 
of the Biinyan from which the transition to the modern Baroda is simple. 

Area and Population. 

In size, the State is less than a third of the State of Mysore and a 
ninth of Hyderabad or Kashmere and is much smaller than some of the 
leadint^ States of Rajptitana* The total area is 8135 square miles while 
the population, according to the latest Census anthority, Mr, 8. V. 
Mukerjea, B, A. { Oxon ) who is Suba of Baroda is a little over two 
millions and is therefore ei>{lith in order amonftthe Indian States. 

The iinmense personality of the Ruler is largely responsible for 
the conspicuous success in administiation and his wide experience and 
astonisliinu tsra«p of detail ha\e familiarised him in a manner almost 
unique in the life histoi v of modern Indian Rulers with the art of scienti* 
tic Govcmmeiit. 

Divisions. 

Baroda consists of four isolated divisions each of which is inter- 
laced in the most iir.ricatefashion with British territory or with other Native 
States. That portion which is situated in Gujarat is divided into the 
thiee distiicts of Kidi, Baroda and Navsari while the Kathiawar division 
is known as the Amieli distiict. The Okhaniandal talnka which is in- 
habited by llie turbulent Va^heis was foimerly a pait of the Amrtli 
District and its tHtaiinistration was in the hands of a representative of 
the Imperial Government but since the rendition of soveieittnty in May 
1920 it has been rental ded as a separate administrative division* 

Old History 

1 he piovince of Gujarat was at one time included in the Mughal 
Empire but in the cm ly part of the eighteenth century, the Mahrattas 
under the leadership of Maharaja Damaji and afterwards of his son 
Pilaji succeeded in wresting all power out of the hands of the Mughal 
officers. From that time, Baroda has remained continuously under the 
sway of the Gaekwar familv who held it in the first instance under the 
Pe*^hwa subject to a tributary payment but formed an alliance with the 
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firitisb Government tinder the guarantee of tieaties of 1802. ]805 

and 1817. 


In the early nineteenth century, the British who had replaced the 
Peshwa twice obtained portions of State territory to subsidise their 
troops. At this time the State boundaries were more plainly demarcated 
as a result of treaties which effected exchange of territories and thus it is 
that the State continues to lack a geographical unity. 

The State therefore has no uniformity ot natural features, climate 
and rainfall. A great part of it consists of level coiintr> including portions 
of the alluvial formed from the slopes of the Vindhyan system* Hete 
and there, the flatness is distributed bv a few hills in Baroda, Salher in 
Navsari and the Gir Hills of Amreli. In point of scenery, the Baroda 
District is at its best, as you go bv the Narbada from Chandod towards 
the old and famous temple of Sulp.ineshwai where the natiir.il scenery 
exhibited by the Vindhyan range is in no way inferior to the several 
beauty-spots in Kashmere. Kadi with its camels and pea*cocks is the 
least picturesque, Navsari, the most vai legated with its altei nations within 
a limited compass of cultivated land, hilb, rivers, forest and the sea- 
Amreli is famous for its temperate climate while the Gir Forests abound 
in wild animals; and Dwarka is farnous as a place of pilgrimage and 
thousands of Hindu devotees visit the old and historical temple of 
Shri Krishna from the towers of which a beautiful view of the sea and 
the surrounding places is obtained- From point of revenues Dwarka is 
not paying but on the contrary almost ah its revenues are spent tor the 
maintenance of the troops placed there* 

The Gateway of Kathiawar 

But Dwaika is rising in importance and the constiuction ot the 
famous gate way of Kathiawar, thehaiboui of Adntra is the greatest act of 
statesmanship of the Maharaja S.iheb and is a permanent monument 
worthy of his able Minister Sir Manubhai Nandshanker who has been 
largely instiumental in carrying out the important scheme as well .is 
many others under the guidance of His Highness. The harbour has 
cost Government several lacs and it is hoped that all the commercial 
activities of Kathiawar will be diverted to this poi t ar.d it mav come to 
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lie ic^MtdccI .IS uiie of the fi^reatest ports of Kathiawar. His Highness* 
irieiid. Ills Hij^lniess The Maharaja Sir Krishna Raja Wtadiyar G. C. S. 1. 
of M\M)ie who paid a visit to Haroda soon after the Viceie^al visit 



The Harbour of Adatra in Okhamandal. 

also visited Dwarka and wa*^ inviienselv pleased with all that he saw 
;»♦ this h.'irhour which he charac'erised as the greatest and happiest mo- 
dem woik of the Matiaraja. 

Scarcity of Water 

Gujarat and Kathiawar are both famous for their scarcity of 
water but evervthinj» possible is done by Government to relieve the hard 
conditions due to a scanty rainfall. Money is spent on lakes and aiti- 
ticial reservoirs and everything possible is done to relieve misery. So 
far as Baroda is concerned, the artificial lake known as Synji Sarover 
formed by the bunding up of the sources of the Surya River and tfie 
Vagli Nalla at a cost of about 35 lacs and constructed in 1890 
supplies the capital with good potable water. The districts are not 
neglected* There aie water works constructed in several places and 






SAYAJI SAROWAR. 



large amounts are spent on wells and boring. There have been several 
successful boring operations in the Kadi District and artesian wells have 
sprung up in several places, while the Mehsana water works which is the 
result of a successful bore have been opened by Shrimant Maharajkumar 
Pratapsinh Rao, grandson of His Highness the Maharaja Saheb. 

Diviner and his Methods- 

It would be of interest to note that for borings, the so* called 
water diviner has not escaped the attention of His Highness. It is 
difficult to say whether such divination is based on physical fact, wilful 
fraud or ignorant superstition. If he succeeds, well and good and the 
diviner is a great man and he has done a lot for hum.-inity. If he does 
noti then, it is like so many other things that fail. After all, human know- 
ledge is not perfect. To a layman, the whole process sounds more of the 
ridiculous. The water diviner cuts a foiked twig, usually of hazel and 
holding the twig firmlv in both hands in a horizontal position walks 
very slowly over the ground where it is hoped to find a spring. When 
the dowser passes over such a spring, the twig gradually moves in his 
hand, in a series of spasmodic movements into an upright position, which 
indicates the position of a subteiranean spring and suggests that a well 
may be sunk there* The use of rods of one kind or another for purposes 
of divination dates back to an immense antiquity. With the exploits of 
Moses and Aaron and their competitors, all are more or less familiar and 
the rod of Aaron has become proverbial. The Rontans had their 'Virgula 
Divina’ and took auguries, by casting bits of sticks. 

To return to the subject, the diviner has seen a considerable por- 
tion of His Highness’ territories where water difficulties prevail and 
Government is doing its best to see that the boring operations prove suc- 
cessful, so that the people may be supplied with one of the main neces- 
sities of life and the greatest problem of life be solved. 

Preparations in Baroda. 

The visit ot the Viceroy to this great historical citv was a settled 
fact and every department set to work in right earnest 

Prevloua Vlaita. 

Lord Reading was the fifth Vicerov to pav a visit to His Highness 
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the Maharaja Sah^ His Excellency the Eirl of Dufferin had fiaid a 
visit in 1886, His Bxcellencs* the Earl of Elain in 1896, His Excellency 
the Earl of Minto in 1903, His Bxcellenc\^ the Lord Chelmsford in 1919 
and thus His Excellency the Riaht Honorable Sir Rufus Daniel Isaacs, 
Earl of Readina. P. C. , G. C. B. , G. M. 8. I. , G. C. V. (j . , is thus the 
fifth representative of His Imperial Majesty who honoured 
Baroda with a visit. As early as 1875, Kina Edward V If as Prince of 
Wales had visited Baroda and His Royal Hiahness the Prince of Wales 
paid a visit to His Hiahness the Maharaja (laekwar in 1921- 

Reletions with The Imperial Qovemment. 

The relations lietween His Hiahness and the Imperial Govern- 
ment have always been most cordial and friendly. On the 1 st of January 
1877, His Hiahness was present at the proclamation of ^iieen Victoria, 
as Empress of India at Delhi and was invested with the title lof Farzand 
i— Khas-i-Datihit-i-lnalishia “Favoured son of the British Empire* “ 
In l8S7, the Queen Empress conferred upon him at Windsor theinsiania 
of G. C* 8* I. and in 1892, upon Her Hiahness the Maharani Saheb the 
• Imperial order of the Crown of India* The O. C. I* E, was conferred 
on His Hiahness ni 1919. His Hiahness had observed “ loyalty has 
lieen considered in the East as one of the finest yirtues in a people, but 
it should no lie merely sentimental, ..it should lie real, aeniiine, and active.** 

Lord Minto** Appreciation. 

His Excellency Lord Minto, in appreciation of His Hiahness* 
policy had said “ I am aware of the labour Your Hiahness has devoted 
to the study of educational and social questions. The creation of your 
leaislative council and your bold attempt to separate the exercise of 
judicial and executive funciions has elicited the warm interest of the 
Government of India- “ 

Central Committee. 

Preparations to receive the King’s worthy deputy were now set 
on foot on a grand scale in accordance with past traditions and the 
dignity of the visit and a Central Committee consisting of Sir Manubhai 
Mehta Kt. C. S. I, as President and Rao Bsihadur Govindbhai H. Desai 
Vice-PresHlent witli Col. N- G. Shinde. Major R. S. Parah. the Khangi 
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Karbhari and Mr. R. K* Randive, the Mansiserof the Huzur Political 
Office was formed to organise and look after all the arrangements- 
This Central Committee appointed thirteen sub-committees who were 
entrusted with the details of arrangements in accordance with the pro- 
gramme that was drafted for His Excellency the Viceroy’s visit 

Special Duty Officer. 

The duty of looking after the comforts of Their Excellencies was 
entrusted to Mr, Krishnarao N- Panemanglor who was appointed Special 
Duty Officer at Makkarpura in charge of the arrangements at that 
Palace. 


The Viceregai Residence. 

The Makkarpura Palace was to be the residence of the 
distinguished guests during their stay at Baroda and it was therefore got 
up, every little detail being minutely and thoroughly attended to. 
to make the guests as comfortable as possible, Mr. L. H. Kharadi was 
responsible for the nice way in which the furniture was tastefully ar- 
ranged at Makkarpura while Mr. Kothawala by his clever exhibition of 
tlowcrs and plants introduced a living garden into the Palace. While 
these activities were going on at Makkarpura, the Laxmi Vilas was also 
being similarly got up for, as the favourite residence of the illustrious 
host, all tte important functions urere to take place in this beautiful 
Palace and Mr. A. L Kazi, the Palace Sub Engineer was also no 
less busy and these labours were being supplemented by the able efforts of 
the State Electrical Engineer Mr. Baganna Balaji who is responsible 
for all the dazzling brilliance of the nocturnal functions. 

Til* MakkariMMiIMMte 

The Makkarpura Palace with its fine and capacious gardens 
presents a very grand appearance in no way inferior to the several 
magnificert Palaces in the West'anda view of the gardens obtained from 
the upper balconies of the Palace is glorious and* enchanting. « This 
Palace w*as the favourite' residence of His Highness the Maharaja 
Khanderao and he daily issued forth to hunt in the magnificent deer 
preserves which adjoin it. The Makkarpura Palace has been much 
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MAKKARPURA PALACE. 



enlarged by the present Maharaja who uses it as his country 
residence. The new wing is in Italian renaissance style and was comple- 
ted in 1 1190 and is connected with the old Palace by a long corridor in 



A View of the Makkarpura Gardens 

the centre. The residential quarters on the fiist iloor of this new wing 
w'ere to be occupied by Their Excellencies and their Secretaries while 
the old wing contained the principal dining room and quarters for other 
staff officeis. 

The Resident 

Seveial wcie the visits paid by Sir Maniibhai Mehta to the Makkar- 
pura Palace in company of tlie popular Resident Mr. E H- Kealy who 
will) Mrs* Kealy examined each and every room of the Palace with the 
object of making things as comfortable as possible and in these attempts, 
they were all ably helped by Major H. M. Wightwick, the Assistant 
Resident ar.d his clever wife who spared no pains to make the 
turiction a success. Mr. Kealy had also made a complete survey of the 
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Makkarpura liar deiib and grounds along with Col Egerton, the Command- 
ing Officer of the Camp Regiment and Col. N* G- Shinde of the 

Baroda Army and Major R* 
S Parab, the Khangi Kar- 
bhari with a view to find 
suitable spots for the British 
Regiment to camp on their 
ariival* The success of the 
Viceregal Visit has been 
largely due to the efforts of 
the able and popular Resi- 
dent Mr. Kealy who, ah 
though ill and under treat- 
ment was directing the ope- 
rations like an able general 
qnietlv from the Residency 
while Mrs* Kealy and Mrs* 
Wightwick with Major 
Wightwick woiked hard at 
the Palace and looked to the 
minutest details that were 
wanted* It was indeed un- 
fortunate that Mr* Kealy on account of his illness was not able to parti- 
cipate in the festivities but Mrs, Kealy ably supplied his place and it was a 
source of no small gratification to him to see that his labours were bear- 
ing good fruit. Their Highnesses were also sorry to miss Mr. Kealy du- 
ring the several functions but Mr* Keah* had done his duty and in tlie 
interest of his health wanted rest* 

Work in the Offices 

Every office in Baroda was busy, but the Poliiical office and the 
Khangi office were the busiest. They had to be in constant communica- 
tion with the Residency and programmes had to be made and altered, 
to suit past precedents and the labour involved was considerable but it 
was a labour of love and no l>ody grudged the extra w^ork. Sir Manubhai 
Mehta managed things admirably as usual, for he is an adept in the art 
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and any change in the programme at the last moment would not disturb 
him- With his usual smile, placing his glasses on his forehead, as he 
always does when reading, he would look at things with a calmness and 
composure of mind which are peculiarly inborn in him. During his 
period as Dewan of Baroda, Sir Manubhai has had the honour of making 
arrangements for the reception of His Excellency Lord Chelmsford, His 
Ko 5 'al Highness the Prince of Wales and now our pressent illustrious 
guest. Mr. Ramchandra K- Randive who as Manager of the Huzur 
Political Office had naturally so much to do in connection with the 
Viceregal visit dealt with things in a quiet but able manner, and with 
the assistance of Mr. Umakant B. Saiyadh of the office, both industrious 
and energetic, thev were able to see that every thing was managed well. 

The Khangi Karbhari Major R. S* Parab with the assistance of 
Mr. B. K. Bhate, the Naib Khangi Karbhari and Mr. F. S» Kale, Faras 
Khana Kamdar who also looked after the Viceregal establishment and 
the Officers of the Welsh Fusiliers Stationed at Makarpura, and Mr. M* 
M. Barot, the Swari Kamdar hat omoniously co-operated with the Political 
Office and other offices of the State in order to biing about the unifor- 
mity of success which is the primary factor in all important functions. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that on all auspicious occa- 
sions such as marriages or visits of distinguished personages, the general 
appearance of the residence and the city is made to appear as grand as 
possible and so it was with Baroda which was decorated not only out- 
wardly but inwardly also owing to the efforts of the Sanitary and Health 
Departments who are primarily responsible for the health of the city- 
The sanitary arrangements were entrusted to Dr. N* V. Pandit who in 
co-operation With the Medical Depat tment personally supervised every 
detail and was able to maintain a high standard of efficiency. The drink- 
ing water was examined by the State Bacteriologist and Deputy Medical 
of)i.':er Dr. Pranlal Nanavati and found free from obnoxious germs. As 
a matter of fact, the water of the Sayaji Sarover is excellent and proper 
filtering arrangements are made in the tanks at Nimeta, about five miles 
from the main lake, where the water is allowed to settle for 24 hours and 
then let out on the filter beds and then collected into a service reservoir 
of the capacity of nearly 7,00,000 cubic feet. 
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The PollM. 


After every thine was done to beautify Baroda, the next step was 
to protect it and this was dene under the able guidance of Rao Bahadur 
Bajirao Ghadge, the Police Commissioner of Baroda who had just rid 
Baroda of the greatest dacoit of Gujarat. The measures taken for the 
safety of the guests were naturally of a higlily superior order. The force 
permanently stationed at the capital being inadequate to cope with the 
heavy work, arrangement was made to get officers and men of all ranks 
to the capital from the different districts. The Criminal Intelligence 
Bureau, Home Department gave the assistance of 15 detectives from the 
different presidencies and provinces of British India and Rao Bahadur 
N V. Trivedi, Deputy Superintendent of Police was deputed as officer 
of the Bureau. 

All necessary police arrangements foi the protection of the guests 
were entrusted to Rao Bahadur Ghadge who was in in charge of the 
arrangernentSf while to facilitate the passage of servants and cars, passes 
were issued and distributed under Police supervision. As a matter of 
fact, the pass affair was becoming a troublesome business but it had to 
be done, as it was a matter of necessity and it was entrusted to his 
assistant Mr R. N Ghadge who was deputed to help the Commissioner 
at Makkarpura. 

The outei cordon of the Palaee ran around the Palace compound 
wall and was formed by a sufficient number of the State Police force 
while the inner cordon was formed by a detachment of Riitish infantry 
and ran round the whole of the Palace, taking the central fountain in the 
front garden as the central point, while the main entrance was guarded 
by the military. The Viceregal block was isolated by the posting 
of intelligent men of the Police at the doors of the three corridors 
on the three floors connecting the old wing with the new. 

The inside of the station was guarded by the Railway Police 
The State had to preserve order outside Public notifications were 
issued by Mr, S. V. Mukerjea as District Magistrate and also by 
%rimant Pilajirao Gaekw*ad in the State Gazette or Ajna Patrika, ’’ 
in good time directing the people to refrain from harbouring persons 
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with objectioaable political tendencies and csire was taken to clear the 
sereral routes of the procession of such undesirable people and it must 
be mentioned that the people also heartily and readily co-operated with 
the Police in mana^^ini; the usual traffic and in the several arranf^ements 
that were to follow. 

The entire lenfftb of the Railway line within Baroda State limits 
was iziiardcd with a combined force of Police and village chokiats and as 
the departure of the Viceregal tniin was to be at night, the police were 
provided with the necessary number of torches. 

The Triumphal Arch. 

Ill the citv, the Miinicipalitv under the direction of the President 
Dr. D. C. Tahti paid special .attention to the condition of the roads and 



The Triumphal Arch in Honour of the Viceregal vlall. 


the whi)le citv was decorated with luintings and flags in a manuei 
belitting the occasion. The Ti iiimphal Arch outside the s ation which 
was the oik of the Public Works Department under the direction of 
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the Chief Enumeev Mr. V. R. Talvalker was specially constructed to* 
commemorate the happy event and there were thousands of spectators 
who flocked there to view the beautiful piece of work. The custom 
of boildint; arches of the kind is a relic of the ancient Indian and also 
Roman custom when triumphal arches were specially constructed to com- 
memorate a happy event such as a Victory or an> important event of a 
domestic or political significance and it is worthy to note that this 
custom has still been preserved both in the Bast and the West. 

Busy Scenes at Mattkarpure ^ > 

^ Makkarpura was presetiliitg a Busy appearance* There were luin- 
dc&ls of men w*orking in the beautiful gardens to them appear in 
all the natural splendour possible while hundred others were busy 
at the Palace, attending to the furniture and other important decorations, 
while the Garden Deparment directed all their energies to make the 
little plants and flowers appear natural in the important rooms of the 
Palace. The work was almost complete and the special Post and Tele- 
graph offices were duly located in the spacious compound to the left of 
the Palace while outside the gardens in front, a camp was pitched for the 
officers who were to form the Viceregal guard during the visit* 

The aoth of January 

The 20 th had arrived and the Makkarpura station of which one 
does not hear often now presented an animated scene. Hundreds of 
villagers had flocked to the station to see the British Regiment, for thev 
had never seen one in their life .and hardly had the Special containing 

The Welsh Fusiliers 

arrived, than the soldiers alighted with bag and baggages, some admiring 
at the simplicity of the way side station that revealed, nothing of Uie 
splendour they heard of Baroda, others admiring at the flatness ot the 
country that revealed neither hills nor lakes but all happy at the pleasure 
of alighting after a long and tedious journey, and soon motoring in the 
big lorries with the Royal Band and Colours towards the Palace ground 
which was to be their residence during the three eventful days, they made 
themselves quite comfortable in their new but temporary home. The cool 
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and bracing air witli (he pleasant surroundings afforded them immense 
pleasure and they \i ere soon enjoying themselves but not forgetting the 
usual discipline for which the British regiments are famous all over the 
world. 


The strength of the regiment was 6 officers. 4 warrant officers. 
250 other ranks and 15 followers. The regiment was Commanded bv 
Capt. E. Wodehoiise. the other officers being Lt. M. B. Dowse, Lt. 
A Rhyo Price, Lt B. L N. Trotnun Dickinson, Lt. D, R. Evans and 
Lt. B. H. Hopkins adjutant. The Regiment had travelled all the way 
from Nasirabad and they were lucky in having a jolly good lot of officers 
who when off dutv spent much of their time in sight seeing and admit ing 
the beautiful spots of Baroda while their admiration for the great 
personality of the Ruler of Baroda was equally intense. 

The officers were all accommodated in capacious tents and in 
the building w^hich was formerly used as a theatre at Makkarpura. and 
they attended to duty first and took the first opportunity to confer in the 
spacious gaidens while Sir Manubhai and Major Wightwick gave instruc- 
tions as regards locating the guard and also stationing the guard of 
Honour for receiving the distinguished visitor on the following day. 

Resident Officers. 

Everything was complete and Major Wightwick and Mr. Pane* 
maiiglor both breathed a sigh of relief as they stood in the evening 
of the 20th on the terrace of the Makkarpura Palace where they were 
staying as Resident officers. ** Thank God, I hope everything is alright ” 
said Major Wightwick To-morrow this time, we shall have a busy 
scene and how happy we shall be, if our guests are happy and com- 
fortable I ” The weather was cool and bracing while the garden lights 
were burning as bright as ever and 4he bronze bull and the statue of 
Hercules shone in the light of the moon that was resplendent in the sky. 
Like Lucretius, we felt that it was a wonderful thing to watch not the 
battle but the most gorgeous scene below, from the top of the tower 
and we said good bye, hoping to meet as fresh as ever on the follow- 
ing mom. 
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But art is lotiit and tune is deetints and though evervthinit was 
8up|x>sed to be complete, there were still little thing’s which seemed to 
be unattended to and these were remedied. There is nothing perfect 
and the more one does, the more still remains to be done. 

** Great wits to madness kin allied ’’ says the Poet and the famous cat 
story of the jitreat philosopher Newton illustrates the absence of mind of 
even the best thinking; mind. 

9 And so, on the following morn there was a huge smile on Major 
Plwightwick while Mrs. Wightwick and Mrs Kealy though fatigued by 
the worries naturally attendant on such functions seemed happy as the 
beautiful roses of the still more beautiful gardens. 

Thousands of people from the neighbouring villages had thronged 
tc Baroda to be able to witness the several futictions for which prepara- 
tions were made on a grand scale. 

Royal Quests. 

There weic other Royal Visitors in Batoda also who \iere piesent 
on the auspicious occ.isioii. Their Highnes«>es the Rajasaheb and 
Ranisaheb of Savaiitwadi and Her Highness the Maharani of Cooch 
Behar« with her son, the Young Maharaja who had specially come to 
participate in the Jubilee celebrations were specially detained bv His 
Highness the Maharaja Saheb while the able and popular editor of the 
** Tillies of India ” Mr. S. T. Sheppard and his wife weie also among the 
distinguished visitors during the Viceregal visit. 

The Maharaja’s Exercises. 

His Highness the Maharaja Saheb had his usual constitutional 
Walk in the evening ; for in spite of any quantitv of work, he never neg’- 
lects his usual morning and evening exercises. Riding in the morning - 
and tennis in the evening are his favourite amusements but if he is given 
to more thinking and wishes to have a quiet time, he prefers to walk. 
His Highness had left his Palace in the evening and was walking in hts 
gardens and passing through the Indira Avenue proceeded to the Public 
Park. A brisk walk along the Band Stand and by the side of the Visbwa- 
mitri river and back to the gate completed an hour’s exercise, atid His 
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Hiffhness fioi into the carriaiite which along with his Body-guards was 
waiting at the gate of the Park and which soon took him towards the 
Race Course from where in another twenty minutes His Highness w*as 
back at the Palace, fully satisfied that the preparations for the morrow 
were complete. 

Inspiration. 

Every officer was most enthusiastic in his efforts to make the 
whole show as successful as ever, for the inspiration received from His 
Highness the Maharaja Saheb that prompted every one to make a sincere 
effort was alone responsible for the large success of the visit. His High- 
ness’ ideal being. 

** Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high. 

So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be : 

Sink not in spirit ; who aims at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. ” 
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** All places that the eye of Heaven visits 
Are to the wise man ports and happy havens. ” 



CHAPTER li 


Veni. 

The Twenty Plrst. 

The long expected twenty’ iirst of January had arrived and the 
Special conveying the distinguished visitors was fast making its way 
towards Baroda. It was beantifiif winter and the weather vvas fine 
and glorious. 

“ O Winter, Ruler of the inverted year, 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem’st 
And dreaded as thou art 
1 crown thee King of intimate delights 
Fire-side enjoyments, home-born happiness ” 

The Morning Ride. 

Everybody in Baroda was up earlier than usual and the city 
presented a gala appearance. His Highness had an undisturbed repose 
the previous night and wished to ride in the morning. The chabukswar 
was prompt at the Palace with two of His Highness’ favourite Irish 
horses, Diana and Jewel to enable His Highness to select either of them, 
according to his fancy and His Highness after partaking of a little 
breakfast, was soon at the porch and in another minute was riding towards 
V^ishwamitri gate. Capt. Sadekar, the A D. C. on duty accompanied 
His Highness, while the chobdar and the chabukswar also followed on 



Iiotsebnck nnd it was a pleasant ride indeed, passinit tlnotijiih the Palace 
U.irdens and crossing: t he Rail way line and the V^dnvamitri river over which 
there is a sfatelv bridfite and straight to the Race Course. The countrv 
round about has the appearance of a pleasant park and the cool breezes 
add to it the odour of the wild flowers make the ride lealiv enjovahle 
There was as usual a slow trot to start with which v^radiiallv changed 
into a slow but steady canter which uniform pace His Highness kept up 
while he rounded the I ace course once or twice and there he alighted 
and got into the Rolls which was waiting for him according to the usual 
ce to take him to the Palace. 


The Maharaja at Work. 

His liighness had however a bii'^v morning in the P.il.ice foi there 
weie \isitois who wished to “ catch ’ His Highness to enqiiiie aftei his 
health while his Secretary Rno Bahadur G. B. Ambegaoker was busv in 
anoiliei loom wiih impoitant papers to be submitted tor orders. His 
Higlmess loves woik. “ shop ” as he calls it and was soon found busy in 
the so Called Red Room of the Palace with hisSecretaiy and papci**, while 
the assistants Mr V. G. Penclse and Mr. V. O Modi kept up a legiil'ir 
cm I fill of papeis so that His Highness could dispose of as much work as 

possih'e. 


Rehearsals. 

The Police and the Miliiar> weie at this time having then usual 
leluMisaU and Sir Manubhai p.iid a visit once moie to Makkarpina just 
ill time to give instructions lo the Welsh Fusiliers who had ai rived on 
the scene and had taken a position between the two fountains of M.ikkai- 
pnra, to imike themselves suie about the pait thev had to plav in the 
evening It was a grand maich of theirs, with Band and Colonis and it 
was till illing to hear the music while the drnnimeis provided enough 
entcitainment bv tossing the little sticks high in the aii. keening lime U) 
the music. Sir Manubhai con fen ed with the officers and Major Wikdit- - 
wick and after once more visiting the looms which were allotted for the 
use of Their E.\cellencies. left the Palace. Fie had practically woiked 
the whole of the pi e\ ions night and had little ornosUep, as one could 
seeficmhis tired looks, but lie has wondcrlul ereigv and patience. 



qualities vvlitcli are necessary in tunes of severe strain. The peculiar 
horn of liis car announced the Devvan*s departure and when the Welsh 
Fusiliers had inarched back to their quarters, one couM see (he 
garden people ruiiniiift to and fro with little flower pots to the Palace and 
there were hundieds of men and thousands of pots with millions of 
flowers and the sort of confusion reminded one of Green’s description of 
the Battle of Sheriffmur 

' And we ran and they ran 

, '> ' 

And they we r.in.** 

but theie was nobody who “ ran away.” 

Aqua Aiwa. 

It was now twelve when the assistants working; in the adjoining 
room w*ere anxiously looking at the clock while the ** garson ” took a 
glass of ' aqua ajwa ’ for His Highnes- The Maharaja Saheb is particular 
about having a glass of cold water an hour before his meals and so 
regularly does he observe this luibit that whether at w»ork or at play, 
riding or driving, the water is carried in a jar so that he may have it at 
the proper time. Dr. Balabhai Nanavati, the “ good, old Doctor ” 
as His Highness calls him, indulges in this habit and it is possible that 
he may have impressed on His Highness the unique virtues of this 
wholesome practice- 

It is only w^hen His Highness was repeatedly told that it was time 
for lunch that he left the office room and got into the new electric lift 
of the Palace and «-'Oon joined Her Highness the Mahirani Saheb and the 
other members of the family at lunch. Rao Bahadur G. B. Ambegaoker, 
despite the fact that it was a holiday, had worked the whole morning 
but he was cheerful and left the Palace with his usual smile while his 
assistants who were secretly watching His Highness’ departure without 
being visible to him packed all the papers as fast as they could and 
made themselves scarce with equal mirth 

The Elephants’ Lunch. 

While His Highness was having lunch, his elephants had finished 
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theirs and were marching towards the station in all their glory to welcome 
the guests of the evening. It would be interesting to hear something 
about an elephant’s lunch. He generally has two meals each weighing 
about 20 seers and large quantities of ghee or oil, Indian sugar, salt and 
pepper are used to make the cakes or Rotis for him, while about 6 maunds 
of grass get into his capacious stomach every day. It is therefore worth 
noting that an elephant’s diet is as intricate as his toilette* 

More About Elephants. 

I An elephant procession has always been regarded as the gtandest 
procession in India wherever Royalty is concerned and is one of the 
noblest sight8,fp|^^he introduction of motors and aeroplanes has been 
a sort of dread to their reputation and one liears more of motor and 
carriage processions in these days, although it must be confessed that 
in Baroda the reputation of the elephants is still preserved. 

At one time, there were 117 elephants in the Gaekvvar*s stables 
but the present number is 16 of whom 12 are male and of these five 
were on duty at the reception in the evening, the others being reserved 
for the sports of the following day. They all looked splendid, Sundargaj 
with the principal gold ambari, Kisangaj with the “ gangajumni ” ambari 
and Shriprasad, Rupkali and Krishnapari with the gold and silver 
ambaris, as they passed on, while thousands of spectators gazed with 
joy at the rare sight of these huge animals moving in all their glory, 
with the bearded Mahout Mahomed Ramjan and other attendants carry- 
ing the necessary weapons. It was on Kisangaj that His Highness rode 
on the Jubilee day to the Pavilion to receive the address of the people. 

An Elephant’s Toilette. 

Getting these elephants ready for a full diess parade is not an 
easy job. After they have had their hath in the morning, they are con- " 
ducted to have their toilette which is not as simple as it appears. First, 
there is the painting on the face and for this, experts are engaged and as 
soon as the outline of the design has been chalked on the face, the water 
colour paint is applied speedily with a cec tainty of touch which can only 
be attained by long practice. On one elephant, there were painted 
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timers which were so drawn up on the sides of the face and head that the 
eve of the elephant on each side coincided witli the tifter's eve, uivinft to 
the painted animals an extraordinaiy air of vitali^v and ferocitv. On 
another, peacocks were painted in a similar way while the remaining had 
panthers and deer painted on them, and all the designs were pretty. 
Sundargaj with the gold amhari had earrings, bracelets and anklets of 
solid gold and there were decorations on his forehead and in fact he was 
so adorned that there was not much left to be seen of the oiiginaf 
^al. A gav howdah on the back and bells round his neck are not iNtiffi 
cient in the way of attire but it requires the hand of an expert who has 
long beenassoci^^ with elephants from his childhood to complete the 
decoration in the best manner possible according to tradition, as it is 
only he who can understand the complexity of this sort of toilette 

The Route. 

And so the'ie live elcpliants capatisoned with their gorgeous 
trappings, resplendent howdas. gold and silver ambaries and the pea- 
cock saddle provided a splendid show infiontofihe Railway Station, 
in the open ground in front of the Dutt Mandir while the Jilib with ** tom 
toms ** and music were drawn up in front of the elephants facing to the 
Noith. “ TheZeriphatka SaM'* Nobat ” — the elephant carrying the two 
silver drums, weighing thirty two miiindv presented to His Highneb' 
ancestor by the Peshwa also took up a prominent position here. 

The gold and silver guns, the silver curiages and the cap.irisoned 
carriages were drawn up outside the main entrance gate of the Public 
Park and these attracted great attention. The trappings of the horse 
were scarcely less elaborate. His neck was covered on one side with 
silver and gold plates and his mane which hung on the other side was 
braided and lengthened bv fiinges relieved bv silver and gold ornaments. 

The entire length of the road from the Belbag as fai as the 
V^ishrambag Railway crossing via Kothi was lined on both sides bv the 
Stale regiments of infantry and cavalry while from the Vishrambag 
Railway crossing to the main entrance of the Makkarpura Palace, the 
mute was lined by the State Police, lK>th foot and mounted, who took 
positon between the regiments and the public at a distance of 50 to 100 
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yards; wliile from Vishramba^ to Makkarpura, the route was entirely lined 
by the State Police. The Baroda Railway Station was decorated by the 
Railway authorities, who h<ad spread the red cloth all over the platform 
and hunt; flags and buntings of different colours befitting the occasion 
and the Railway Police was iociited inside the station while in the open 
ground outside, a body of the State Police was detailed to preserve order 
and regulate vehicular traffic The State Farraskhana had completed 
the decorating arrangements by the rich carpets and the luxurious 
furniture so that the platform looked more like a Reception Hall. 

A Guard of Honour with l^nd and Colours from the 1/8 th. Pun- 
jab Regiment stationed in the Baroda Cantonment was drawn up on the 
up platform towaids the Northern end, while a Guard of Honour of the 
State troops with Band and Colours was diawn up on the up platfrom to- 
waids the Southern end. 

Although the arrival of the distinguished visitors was to be at 4 
p. m., thousands of people fiom all the surrounding villages had already 
collected before 2 p. m. and every inch of space available was occupied 
by eager spectators who were anxious to have a look at the honoured 
guests. Great enthusiasm prevailed as practically the whole city turned 
out to accord a very hearty welcome to Their Excellencies. 

Escorting: the Viceroy to Baroda. 

At 2 p. 111 . the Minister, Sir Maniibhai N. Mehta Kt. C. S. I. and 
the First Assistant to the Resident started from the Baroda Railway 
Station by a Special for the Champaner Rond Station to meet His Ex- 
cellency the V^iceroy on the border of Baroda territory and to escort him 
to Biroda, accirding to the usual custom and they waited at Champaner 
Station foi the Viceiegal Special. 

Location of Troops. 

While these things were in progress, the road from the Lodge gate 
of the Makkarpiira Palace was lined on both sides by men of the l/8 th. 
Punjab Regiment while a Guard of Honour of the Welsh Fusiliers was 
drawn up lietween the porch of the new wing of the Palace and that of 
the old wing to salute His Excellency on his arrival at the Palace. 
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At the Station. 


It vvris now three thirl v and everv one was feelinQ anxious as the 
time for arrival was drawing near. Major Wijihtwick, as Resident in 
the absence of Mr. E. H. Kealv, Col. E^erton, the Office r Commanding 
at Baroda, the Executive Officer, the Station Staff Officer and the Resi- 
dency Siirj^eon had all arrived at the Station, while Rao Saheb ' D. K. 
Apte, the Indian Assistant to the Resident who was now representinjj the 
hirst Assistant Resident, had already left with Sir Mnnibhai forChanipa 
^ner The British Officers took up their position on the station platfonn 
towards the Northern end w’hile the nobles and hi^h officials of the 
Stale took np their position on tlie platform towards the Southern end. 

Arrival of the Maharaja at the Station. 

At 3-45, Stnlmant Mahnraj Kumar Dhairvashil Rao and Shrimant 
Mahatai Kumar Pratapsinh Rao accompanied bv His Hiuhness the 
Raja Saheb of Savant wadi arrived at ttie station, as could he seen from 
the demonstration of music outside the station and this demonstration 
became more enthusiastic and intense ten minutes later when the aiimi^t 
Ruler ol Baroda appealed on the scene and there was waviuj^ of hand- 
kerchiefs and cries of “ Sayaii Rao Mahir^i Ki Jai all o\ei the loiite, 

Shiimant Maliaiai Kumar Dhaiivashil Rao is the youngest son of 
His Hijyhness the Maharaja (taek war. He was boin in 18^)3 and le- 
ceived his education in Kastbouine, Ajmeie, and Baioda, and lalei or. 
obtained a Kinu’s Commi>sion in the Indian Aimv and ioined the Ele- 
\entli Lanceis w'ith whom he scived in Mesopotamia. He is lemaik.ablc 
foi his jovial and jijood natiiie and has e.irned a name in cncket and 
tennis in both of which he has obtained seveial pii/es. Me is as his 
n.ime indicates literally the Piince of Couiaj?e. 

His Hijihness was accompanied Iw Major B V. ri.iikw.id and 
Capt. Sadekar Powar both A. D Cs in full diess while the thud Capt. 
Makbiil Hassan waited at the Station. The Chobdar with j;»old iii.ace and 
Naik headed the procession, while the foimer announced in a loud tone 
'‘A7flfo/n/ Keejiye Salatttpur, Hakhtye Mahw nj, Nijaha Mvhe^han 

Saiam and His Hijfhness the Maharaja Saheb with his usual jieni.il 
smile ai rived and receiveil the the salutations of the oilicers assembled. 
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The main platform lends itself well to a large reception of the 
character of the evening's public function and it looked more like a 
Durbar Hall than a prosaic Railway Station with His Highness the 
Maharaja Saheb and the Maharajkumars all resplendent in their gorgeous 



Shrimant Maharaj Kumar Dhalryashil Rao, 

dresses, the Sardars and civil ofiicers all in their Durbar uniforms with 
swords and gold embroidered “ Dupattas, " the Military officers in full 
dress and it was a brilliant gathering indeed. 
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The Mehereja'e Decorations. 




His Hif^hness the Maharaja Safieb looked charnlmi! m the 
* Achkhand ’ that he wore, with the star of the O. 0 S I. worn furthest 
from the left shoulder towards the rintht on the left breast, and the Star 
of Vikramaditya to the left of the G. C S. I. while ju^^t below was worn 
the G. C. I. E The bad^e of Vikrainaditva was suspended froni the neck 
while the Riband and badge of the G. C. S. I. was worn across the right 
shoulder and all these decorations appeared grander on account of the 
beautiful pearl necklace that His Highness wore. The Maharjkumars 
also wore their decoratio* s and medals and looked dignified with their 
majestic ** Saphas which were tied with a smartness peculiar to them. 
Maharajkumar Dhairyashil Rao woie the Military medals and the gold 
medal of the Rajavallabha Mandal while Maharajkumar Pratapsinh Rao 
wore that of the Vikramaditya Mandal. Both wore necklaces of priceless 
value. 

Arrival of the Viceregal Special. 

His Highness had not long to wait The station bell announced 
the approach of the Viceregal Special and punctually at 4, the train 
steamed into the platform and the Viceroy “ venit “ How do you do, 
Your Highness. said His Excellency the Viceroy, as he alighted from 
the saloon and shook hands with the Maharaja Saheb, the chobdar 
uttering '' NtgMha ^obroo Nig^fuL Keeftye, Aigakii Ueherhan Salam *’ 
while the British and Baroda Guards of Honour presented arms. The 
State artillery located in the open space in front of the Kedareshwar 
Mandir commenced firing the Royal Salute of .31 guns to announce the 
arrival Immediately after His Excellency, Her Excellency Lady Read- 
ing alighted from the saloon and w’as received by His Highness the 
Maharaja Saheb 

Introductions. 

His Highness the Maharaja Saheb then intioducedShrimant Maha- 
raj Kumars Dhairyashil Rao and Pratapsinh Rao and His Highness the 
Baja Saheb of Savantwadi to their Excellencies. Maharajkumar Pratapsinh 
Rao is His Highness' grandson.' who genei ally appears reserved but is 
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renllv of a jolly nature and of an extremely pie isin^ disposition. He was 
born in 1908 and he received his education mostly in Baroda, thouj;;h he 
has extensively travelled in Europe. He has passed the Matriculation of 
ihe Bombay University and is now devotinf! hU time tohifjher education. 
He is fond of cricket and loves shooting and has bagged several tigers 
and lions, to his credit. 



The State Artillery Firing the Salute. 

The members of the Viceregal staff, Sir Manubhai Mehta and the 
Assistant Resident then alighted from the Special which then left for 
Makkarpura station to enable the servants to go to the Makkarpura 
Palace with the baggage. 

Major Wightwick then introduced the Officer Commanding at 
Baroda and oilier British officers present as also his own staff to His 
Excellency after which Sir Manubhai N. Mehta, the Minister and the 
nobles and high officials present at the Station weie introduced by him. 
After the Minister was introduced, Shrimant Sampatrao K. Gaekwad, was 
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prcscnlccl anci then Clencral \V. Ilcsketh of the Baiotl.i Ainiy, Shrimanl 
Anandrno Yesliwantrao Raje Pandhre, Nawab Mir Numcldin Hiisse nklian, 



Shrimant MaharaJ Kumar Pratapsinsrh Rao. 


Shrimant Narsin^rao R. Clhorpade, Shrimant Ramchandrarao N. Ambeuao- 
ker, Shrimant Dewan Bahadur Ganpatrao Qaekwad. Naib Dewan, Rao 
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Bahadur Gtovindbhai H. Oesai, Naib Dewan, Rao Bahadur G, B. 
Ambefsaoker, Naib Dewan and Huzur Kamdar, Mr. A. N. Datar, the Sar 
Suba, Mr- G* K. Dandekar Chief Justice, Mr. C. E< Randle, ManagN* of 
the Bank of Baroda, Mr. A. T. Houldcroft, Engineer'in-chief for Railways, 
Mr> Ramlal H. Oesai, Joint Sar Suba, Mr. N* K> Dixit, Commissioner of 
Education, Dr< R. B. Chandrachud, Chief Medical Officer, Mr. V. D, 
Satghare, Legal Remembrancer, Major R. S. Parab, Khangi Karbbari, 
Shrimant Chintam.inrao N* Muzumdar, Mr. R. K* Randive, Manager 
Huzur Political Office and the three A. D> Cs to His Highness the 
Maharaja Saheb, Major Bhausaheb Gaekwad. Capt. A> O. Sadekar 
Powar and Capt K> Makbul Hassan who were all specially invited to be 
present at the Station. 

The first assistant Resident thereupon presented the British and 
Indian officers to Her Excellency Lady Reading* 

The Guards of Honour 



Tha Viceroy Inspecting the Guards of Honour at the Station. 
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the ceremony of introduction was over, His Excellency the 
Viceroy accompanied by His Highness the Gaekwar, the Resident and 
His Excellency’s Personal and Military Staff inspected the British and 
the Baroda guards of Honour, and after complimenting the men on their 
smartness returned to the centre of the platform and the whole party 
proceeded to the Station porch in order to take their departure, the 
chobdar loudly uttering ** Ilahee Kher Umar Dowlatfada. ” 

A Cordial Welcome. 

As soon as His Excellency approached the steps of (he Railway 
station’ the *7tlib’* with *'tom toms” and music drawn up in front of the 
caparisoned elephants began to play giving the guests an idea of the 


The Viceroy l^aavlng the Station. 



enormous sound produced by a mixture of a hundred instruments all 
played at one and the same time but discordant as they all were, they 
were all harmonious in the one idea namely that ^f giving a most cordial 
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welcome to the quests and even the elephants were wavinis their beauti- 
fully coloured trunks to and fro, in joy. 

It was a rif^ht Royal welcome and the scene outside the station was 
even more attractive, being on a larger and more spectacular scale. 

The Procetaion. 

Two squadrons of the State cavalry headed the procession and two 
Police officers rode on eitlier side of the Royal carriage which was drawn 
by six horses, but to the rear of the Military officer, Major Hakim, who 
was commanding the escort. This carricage contained His Excellency 
the Viceroy, His Highness the Maharaja Saheb, Major Wight wick, the 
Resident and Col. R. B. Woigan. Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 



The Procession. 

It was the State postilion and looked inagniticent, with the chobdar 
riding in front and the State page ( “ chhatriwalla ” ) holding the red 
silken umbrella over the host and the guest. Then followed another 
squadron of the State cavalry and the second cat i iaye drawn by four 





horses whicli contained Her Excellencv Liady Reading, The Hon’ble 
Mr. J. R Thompson, Political Secretary to the Government of lndia« 
Col. J Normnr Walkei . Surgeon to the Viceroy and Capt. J. D. Gage 
Brown A. FX C. to His h'xcellency. 

The third carriage drawn by four horses contained Shrimant 
Malinrajkumnr Dhaii yashil Rao, Sir GeofFry de Montmorency, Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy, and Capt. T. M. Limham and Capt. A. C. L. 
Maclean. A. D- Cs. to the Viceroy, while the fourth landau also drawn 
bv four contained Shrimant Maharaj Kumar Pratapsingh Rao, Sir Manu- 
bhai N. Mehta, and Major B. V. Gaikwad A. D. C. to His Highness. The 
last in the procession contained Rao Bahaduar G. B. Ambegaoker, 
Secretary to His Highness, Major R. S. Parab, the Khangi Karbhaii and 
Captains Sadekar Powar and Makbul Hassan* A. D. Cs. to His Highness. 
Another squadron of the State cavalry, the State Gnat ds, the Resident’s 
esco: t ;ind the Minister’s escort that followed completed the line of the 
procession, 

The procession passed through the triumphal arch and leavngi 
the Sayaji Clock Tower on the right and the College on the left proceed- 
ed towards the Maharaja's statue in front of the Public Park. This 
equestrian statue of His Highness attracted the attention of the 
Viceroy, for it was indeed a beautiful piece of art. The statue which 
is in bronze and cost four thousand pounds is the work of Derwent wood, 
and was erected by His Highness’ grateful and loving subjects in com- 
memoration of the celebration of the Silver Jubilee of His Highness’ 25 
years’ administration of the State in 1907 Here by the side of the 
statue, was kept the famous silver chariot or '' Ratha ” and the bullocks 
looked splendid in their rich ornaments. 

A little fuither, the procession passed oxer the budge on^the 
Vishwamitri which diiriiig the summer months is but an insigniticant 
stream and often runs quite dry but during the monsoon frequently 
overflows its banks and spreads far and wide over the level country, on 
either side, to the great mortification of all passenger and vehicular 
traffic. Here on the left is the little monument built in memory of 
His Highness' worthy father Shrimant Kashirao Saheb and further on 
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The Silver Chariot* 


leavinfi; the Hospital to the rifsht and the Kedareshwar temple to tlie left, 
the procession hurried towards the Secretariat Buildings. Another ten 
minutes on the Raopura road brought the^Royal carriage in front of the 
Nyaya Mandir and the Sursagar tank where the scene is a little more 
picturesque and then the procession passed through the Palace Road, 
known as the Chamrajendra Road, named after His Highness the late 
Maharaja Saheb of Mysore, in commemoration of his visit to Baroda 
One could see the beautiful Laxmi Vilas in front with its picturesque 
towers and His Highness’ State flag, the “ Bhagwa Janda ” flying in 
all its glory and another ten minutes* drive to the left by the Palace gate 
brought the illustrious party to the Vishrambag Hevel crossing where the 
party got into motor cars for the rest of the journey. 

The demonstration of joy on the face of the spectators all aloiif. 
the route was itnp.aralleled- Those who were more enthusiastic cried 
for joy and uttered words of sweet welcome; while the quieter one* 
and they were more prayed silently for the long life and prospctityoi 
the liost and the guest. The school children sang little hymns as the 
procession p<assed and showered flowers on the cairiages and the severa 
regiments en route presented arms, the Band playing the national anthem 

The Motor Procession. 

It was now five thirty as the party got into the cars at this junciior 
and as it was a motor journey, it took the motors only about fifteen 
minutes to complete the journey. The first car contained His Excellency 
the Viceroy, His Highness the Miharaj i and the Military Secretary tc 
the Viceroy. The second car was occupied by Her Excellency Lads 
Reading, the Political Secretary to the Government of India and oin 
A D* C. to the Viceroy* The third car contained the Resident, Shri 
mant Maharajkiimar Dhairyashil Rao and another A. D. C. to tin 
Viceroy while the fourth carried the Private Secretary to the Viceroy 
Shrimant Maharaj Kumar Pratapsingh Rao and the third A. D. C* toth< 
Viceroy* The fifth was occupied by Sir Manubhai, the Surgeon to tin 
Viceroy and one A. D. C. to His Highness w^hile the sixth brought Rac 
Bahadur G. B, Ambegaoker, Major R* S* Parab and the remaining tw< 
A* D« Cs. to His Highness. 
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Laxmi Vila5 Palace. 


At Vishwamttri, the escort was dispensed witli and a pilot car was 
run by the Police. Oonimissioner three hundred yards ahead of His 
Excellency’s car and a tail car by Rao Bahadur Trivedi, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police and Mr. J. Douula*-*, Inspector of the Vicerejtal Police 
Guard at a similar distance and this procedure was followed on all the 
ceremonial occasions. 

Arrival at Makkarpura. 

The people at Makkarpura weie now ^ettini;; anxious and the Roval 
Welsh FusiHers with Band and Colours wet e ready in the isrirden bet- 
ween the two marble fountains that displayed a rare v.ii ietv of Howers of 
every colour and kind. The fountains were not playing, as the anti- 
malarial instincts prevailed over the ,-^,;aeaUietic tastes and it was thought 
dreadful for the musical mosquito to disturb the thrillinj^ tunes of the 
Fusiliers. 

It was now six when His Excellency’s car motoreil into the porch 
of Makkarpura and a Roval salute of *11 guns was tired bv the State 
artillery located in the open fields outside the Palace on the West while 
the Welsh Fusiliers presented arms* 

The huge Union Jack was dying in all its glory from the lower of 
Makkarpura Palace. In the words of an American statesman, 

“ Her Hag waves on every sea and in e\eiy poit, and the 
morning diuni beat of her soldiers following the sun and 
keeping company with the hours, circles the earth with one 
continuous strain of the martial airs of England.'* 

Inspection of the British Guard. 

His Excellency the Viceioy alighted from thecarandaccompanic(4- 
by His Highness the Maharaja Saheb and the Resident inspc:ted the 
Gitaid of Honour of the Hiitish Infantry after which His Highness took 
His Excellency to the Palace. 

Lady Readinur’s* Arrival. 

Her Excellency Lady Reading had now arrived and as llieie are 
no lifts at Makkaipura and she had not vet quite recovered and was still 
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wenk, a sedan chair was kept for her use and she uoi into it and was 
soon carried upstairs to her apartments, as she preferred to have her 
tea quietly. It was indeed most fortunate that thou|2th weak, she was 
able to accompany her husband. One could see how tired she was. 
after the long journex but she shook hands with the officers present and 
said “ Oh. I am quite well, thank you so very much with her sweet 
smile, as she was being carried in the chair. 

Tea at Makkarpura. 

Tea was set ved in the main drawing room and the ofheers all had 
a ‘ jolly good tea ’ as they called it. Here, the principal introductions 
took place and good hot lea soon set at naught the fatigues of the journey. 
Theie was no more “ coming and “ coming ** but His Excellency the 

Viceroy had come 
and was now having 
tea xvith His High- 
ness and the Maha- 
rajkiimars in Her Ex- 
cellency’s drawing 
room. His Highness 
congratulated Lady 
Reading on her re 
covery and said he 
was delighted that 
she was able to visit 
Baroda, to which 
Her Excellency le- 
plied that she was 
determined to see 
Haiod.i and its Ruler of whom she h.id beard so much and that is why 
she got well so quickly. His Highness smiled and Their ExcelleJicies 
piofuselv thanked His Highness for his kind expressions of welcome. 

Departure of His Highness. 

A few miiMites latei, His Highness took leave of his worthy guests 
and departed in his beautiful Rolls while the Band played and the Guard of 
Honour of the Royal Welsh Fusiliei s presented arms to His Highness. Sir 



His Exceliency and His Highness in the Garden. 
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Maiuibhai and the Maliarajktiinnrf> also said goodbye and lett the P«alace. 

A stroll In the Garden. 

The guests assembled in the drawing room were yet partaking of 
tea and were smoking and talking as loud and freely as they could when 
all of a sudden there was silence and a stately figure in plain fivey suit, 
lighting a cigarette stood at the door. ** I do not want to disturb you ’ 
said Lord Reading, as he^ suddenly turned round. '' I am going to have 
a stroll in the garden.” The song of birds meets his ear and the swc-el 
odour of the fine roses sweetens the air and His Excellency preferred to 
enjoy a brief but quiet\valk in this daint bovver of bliss where 
” The joyous birds shrouded in cheerful shade 
Their notes unto the voice attempered sweet : 

Tir angelical soft trembling voices made 
To the instruments divine respondence meet.” 

The Viceregal Party. 

The Viceregal party consisted of seven officers and 2 l.idies with 
about IS members of the clerical establishment and about 75 servants. 

The Hon’ble Nfr. John 
Perronet Thompson c s i., 
M.A., i.e.s , was Political 
Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India. He had 
received his education at 
the Leeds Grainmer 
School and later on Ti imity 
College, Cambi idge, where 
he had obtained first class 
honours in classical tripos. 

He was Revenue Secie- 
lary to the Punjab Govern- 
ment, was member of the 
Legislative Council, mem- 
ber of the Reforms 
Committee, Secieta*v to 



The llofi*ble Sir John P. Thompson 

K C. I. K , C. S. I„ M. A., I. r. S. 



the Orders of the Star*of - India and the Indian Empire, Secretary to 
the Chamber of Princes and member of the Council of State. 


Sir Geoffry de Montmorency K. C. V. O., C. I. E.,C. B. E., I«0. S , 

has been Private Se- 



cretary to His Ex- 
cellency tlie Vice- 
roy. He was Chief 
Secretary to the 
Punjab Government 

-p* 

for some time. He 
has a loniS connec- 
tion with Delhi, 
having; been ccmnec*- 

ted with the transfaf 

% 

of the capital there 
in 1912 and later, 
rose to officiate as 
Cliief Commission- 


Sir Qeoffry de Montmorency k. c i k , er. He was Coloni- 

K. c. V. o., c. n K., I. c. s., sat ion officer, Jfie- 

him and Clienab Co- 


Innv and woiked as Chief Secretaiv to His Koval Hijjhness the Prince 
of Wales dutinU his Indian tour in 1921-22. In 
Private Secretary to Lord Keadiim whom he accompanied ^||||||^^|[ |^^ ■ 
when the Viceroy went on leave to discuss Indian affairs wi(1^PiB|feciH* 
tarv of State ^ , 
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Col. Bive**s lierney Worfjan C. S. 1., C. V. O., D. S. O.. has been 


Military Secretary to 
His Excellency the 
Viceroy since 1923. He 
was educated at the 
Bedford School and at 
the Royal Military 
Collef{e, Sandhurst and 
he entered the army in 
1900 and served 
through twenty months 
of South African Cam- 
paign winning two me- 
dals, served in the Eu- 
ropean War 1914 18. 
in the Afghan War and 


Waairistan Campaign Col. Rivers B. Worgan, 

1919-20. Col. Worgan c. s. i., c v. o., n. s o., 

was Military Secretary to the Duke of Connaught during his tour in 
India, when he was awarded a C. Y. O. and as Military Secretary to 


H. R. H. the Prince of Wales during his Indian tour, he was created a 


C. S. I. 
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Amonji; tlic ladies that accom- 
panied Their Excellencies weie Mi^s 
Charnand and Sister Meikel. The 
former was Secretary to Her Excellency 
Lady Reading while Sister Meikel 
looked after Her Excellencx, 

Sister Meikel 


Capt, T. M Lunliam, 
Capt. A. C- L.' Maclean 
and Capt R. I). Ga^ie 
Brown weie A. D, Cs 
to His Excellencx, the 
Viceroy With their 
smartness and pleasinvt 
manneis, they soon be- 
came popular wheiever 
tliey moved. 




fis 


Miss Charnand 


Sir Norman Walker Kt. M. D , L. L. D., accompanied the Vice- 
regal party as Physi- 
cian to H. E. the Viceroy. 
He was formerly Treasurer 
of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh 
and was corresponding 
member of the American. 
French and Danish Der- 
matological Societies. He 
alspP’^^orked as direct 
repre^^eniktivefor Scotland 
on the general medical 
Council and was Ins- 
pector of Anatomy for 
Scotland. Sir Norman 
is noted for his jovi.il 
nature which made him 
very popular v\ hei e\ ei he 
went 


Sir Wmlker Kt m. d , l l. d., 

The Problem of Passes 

The heavy luggage belonging to the Viceregal party was i.ow 
quickly transported to Makkarpura and arrangements were being made 
to take them to the Palace Tlie Police had a problem before them, 
as to how the passes should be distributed and what instiuctions should 
be given to the coolies but there was not much time to be lost and while 
the pass problem was yet being solved and much lecturing done, the 
baggage had c'llieady reached its destination and the coolies had left. It 
wsis like the Professor lecturing on lung troubles to the medical students 
and pointing to the patient who w ts a soldier in the B.md, he explained 
scientifically how the constant blowing had affected the windpipe and 
lungs. Then turning to the patient, “Young man,’' said he, “what 
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instrument do you blow ) ’* “ The big drum,** replied the soldier, 
coolly ! 

;The Vicerefel Bstabllshment. 

The establishment of His Excellency was accommodated in a por- 
tion of the Palace grounds known as the Mankaris’ quarters which are 
connected with the main Palace garden by a small bridge over a nullah 
which runs on the west of the main garden. The clerical establishment 
consisted of four European and six Indian assistants. 

The Mahanini Saheb at Makkarpura. 

Her Excellency had just finished her tea and was having a quiet 

talk with Mrs. Kealey and, 
surveying the gardens from 
the window of her room 
when the sound of the His- 
pano car announced that Her 
Highness the Maharani 
Saheb was nearirg the Palace 
to pay a private visit to Her 
Excellency Lady Beading. 
Her Highness was received 
at the porch by Capt. Mac- 
lean A. D. C. to His Excel- 
lency who conducted Her 
Highness to Her Excellen- 
cy's Drawing room on the 
first floor of the Palace 
where* Her Excellency re- 
ceived her near- the thre- 
shold. Her Highness was 
accompanied by her daughter 
Her Highness the Maharani 
of Oooch Behar and her 
daughter- in- 1 iw Shrimant Shakuntala Raje. The Private Secretary, to 



H. H. The Maharani Indira Devi of 
Cooch Behar. 
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Her Hiiishness artd Capt. V. G. Powar A. D. C. to Her Highness follow- 
ed her in a separate car and waited in the drawing room below. 

Maharani Indira Devi of Gooch Behar, the only daughter of His 
Highness the Gaekwar is a lady of great charm and remarkable intelli- 
gence* She is an undergraduate of the Bombay University and has 
travelled all over tlic world with her learned parents. She is fond of 
tennis, riding and hunting and is known for her genial and kind disposi* 
tion. She takes keen interest in the welfare of her State, personally 
looking after Us administration and the advancement of her people. 

Her Excellency was delighted to see the . Aj^tiarani Saheb with 
her daughter and daughter-in-law and the joy was mutual, and after a 
pleasant conversation of about thirty minutes, Her Highness the Maha- 
rani Saheb and the Indies left the drawing room and within a few minutes, 
the beautiful Hispano fitted with silver and gold had passed the Vi^hrani 
Bag level crossing and was fast making its way to the LMmivilas. 

MlxaJPursi. ^ ^ 

A little later, according to the usual (gustom prevailing in the 
East, four of the principal officers of the ^ate, Shrimnnt Rimchandi*a 
Rao N. Ambegsioker. Mr. V. K. Dhurandhar,t^iiief Justice, Mr. N. K. 
Dixit, Commissioner of Education and Shrimant ' Shankcr Rao Ganga- 
dhar Shastri Patwardhan called at the Viceregal fe^dence to enquiie 
after His Excellenc’y health. They were leceived in the porch of 
old Palace by Capt. Qage Brown A. D. C* to the Viceroy who conduct- 
ed them up the steps of the Palac^. The Hon’l>le Mr. Thompson, 
Political Secretary and Coh Worgan, Military Secretary received th^ 
on the top of the steps and conducted them to the small drawing room 
to the left. The Viceregal staff sat on one side and the members of 
the Deputation on the other and after a few minutes’ conversation the 
Political Secretary gave garlands, bouquets, Lavendar, attar and pin to 
the officers and the officers departed, the same ceremony being observed 
on their departure, as on their arrival. 

The Makkarpua Qarden. 

At this time. Lord Reading was having his constitutional in the 
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The Aitlficihl Lake at Makkarpora. 



garden and admiring the several little bridges, the Chinese Pagodas and 
artificial lakes that adorn the finest garden in Bat oda* This garden was 
laid by Mr, Goldring, partly in English and partly in Italian style at a 
cost of 3 lacs and occupies about a hundred acres. It contains 
marble fountains, grottoes, pavilions, maible and bronze statues land 
numerous other embellishments. There are beautiful grass lawns and 
gravel walks and there is a band stand with good lines of polyathialongi*^ 
folia, on eitheHli^e, clipped in French stylet forming into good pyra- 
mids. Add to it, there is a small sunk garden with marble kiosk in the 
middle and a marble path leading to it. 

Nothing equals the beauty and the delight of a summer spent in 
the Makkarpura garden. It is a delight made of green leaves and grass 
and sun-shine, blue skies and little artificial brooks. Here in the gar- 
den, on the beautiful lawn, has His Highness spent many a dbiy, in the 
delicious sun-shine, under the trees, on a summer day. lisleiting to the 
music of the fountains and the sweeter music of the birds and watching 
hundreds of pigeons and swans that would gradually come nearer and 
nearer and be fed by him. 

This is not idleness but an excellent form of recreation so nece- 
ssary to persons in exalted positions, holding vast responsibilities on 
whom depends the happiness of millions of people. And so it was that 
Lord Reading with his Private Secretary was moving slowly to and fro 
admiring nature and enjoying a little quiet pest which was so necessary 
after the long and tedious journey. 

In this place, tempting the mind to banish care and forget affairs 
of State, the most arduous business is sometimes conducted and “tippans’* 
concerning the interest of thousands are disposed of by His Highness. - 

The garden contains innumerable varieties of plants and flowers 
** And Ladysmocks all silver white 
Do paint the meadows with delight 
while the woods beyond are even more beautiful* 

“ So wondrous wild the whole might seem , 

The scenerj’ of a fairy dream 
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and so it is no wonder that His Highness believes more in practical edu* 
cation and thinks that earth and skv, lakes and rivers, woods and fields, 
the mountain and the sea are all better school masters than books. 

The Makkarpura ftarden which was now lit appeared grander in 
the beautiful dazzling light, the grounds being lighted by means of gas 
and electricity. His Excellency had a good constitutional walk in this 
fine garden foi about an hour and it was now high time to return to 
the Palace and change for Dinner and so Lord Reading returned to his 
apartments and took a hot bath and was soon ready for the function of 
the evening. 

Dinner at Makkarpura 

The dinner at Makkarpura was to be at 8. 30 and guests began to 
arrive at 8. 15. The big Drawing room on the ground floor of the old 
wing was converted into a dining room for the use of the guests and with 
the hundreds of l^eautiful palms and other plants placed all round and 
the beautiful paintings hanging on the walls, the room looked pretty 
while the electric chandeliers lent an additional charm to the scene. Mr* 
Framji of Simla who was catering during the visit had the table decora- 
tions attended to and the little white and red flowers tcattered’on the ta- 
ble in dainty little silver pots was a marked contrast to the picturesque 
corners of the room. The room in front but on the other side of the 
main stair case which contains the fine tapestry work on the walls was to 
l>e the waiting room for the guests. A temporary band stand was erected 
outside where the Rand of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers was located) to play 
dm ing intervals at dinner. 

Shrimant Maharajkumar Dhairyashil Rao arrived at 8. 30. and was 
having a game of billiards with Sir Norman Walker in the new Palace but 
had to be disturbed ten minutes later when both of them hurriedly re- 
paired to the waiting room in the old wing* The other guests all arrived 
punctually, Shrimant Maharajkumar Pralapsinh Rao, Sir Mantibhai and 
Lady Mehta, Col* and Mrs, Egerton, Shrimant Dewan Bahadur Ganpat- 
rao Gaikwad, Shrimant Sampatrao Gaikwad and Lt. Trotman Dickinson, 
Officer commanding the Guard while the party residing at Makkarpura 
consisting of Mrs. Kealy, Major and Mrs. Wightwick and Mr. K. N. 
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Paneman^or soon joiaed them in 4he drawing room. 

' Sr Manubliai, son d Han Bahadur Nandshankar Tnljashankar, 



Nek Namdar SirMawibhal NandshankerMehtat 

Kt C a. I., H. A. I.I.. B. 

auttior d the famous novel “ Karan Ghelo '* and formerly administrator 

K9 





of the Rajpipli State and Dewan of Catch, was born in 1868 and educat* 
ed in Bombay where he obtained honours in History and Economics. 
He was Professor of Lo^ic and Philosophy at the Barocla Collefie where 
he won the f^ratcfiil admiration of all his pupils by his learned tand 
lucid exposition of these hard and absttiise subjects. He was then 
appointed Private Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja Saheb and as 
such he nccpmpanied His Highness to Europe. He successively held 
the positions of High Court Judge* Revenue Minister, Naib Dewan and 
Amatya and has been the twelfth Dewan of Sir Sayaji Rao who is the 
thirteenth Maharja of Earoda. He stands pre-eminently high among 
the pavt and present Ministers of Indian States and his advice is freely 
sought by every one in all problems of importance. In spite of the 
arduous task of administration, Sir Manubhai has managed to find leisure 
to follow his literary pursuits and has published several bpoks among 
which may be mentioned “ Hind Pajasflian, ** “ Akbar an4 the “ Prin- 
ciples of the Law of Evidence. He is known for his love of justice 
and sympathy which is as deep as his learning and culture while his 
touches of wit and humour are a delight to sill. 

To use the Maharani Saheb’s words, he is remarkable for his 
** wonderful and incredible patience ** and has never been known to be 
in a temper. He is trusted and loved by all classes of the people while 
by his thorough grasp and deep insight into the affairs of the, State and 
by his unerring judgment, he has made himself one of the most success- 
ful Dewans of Baroda* and His Highness, in appreciation of his sterling 
qualities conferred on this ** guide, philosopher and friend *’ the order of 
the Raj Ratna Mnndal in 1910 and the order of the Udayaditya Mandnl 
in 1917, while His Majesty the King Emperor was graciously pleased to 
confer on him the-G. S.-Ir^iti W19“and a-KTrighthoodin T92f. 

The members of the Vicei^gal party were already with the guests, 
busy, as people generally are on such occasions. A little later, His High- 
ness the Maharaja Saheb accompanied by Her Highness the Maharani 
Saheb and their daughter Her Highness the Maharani of Cooch Behar 
with Capt. S.ideker Powar A. D. C. arrived at Makkarpura and were re- 
ceived by the Political Secretary who conducted them to the Drawingroom 
where all .the guests had assembled. On Their Highnesses being announ- 
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ced, all the guests stood up and bowed while Inmediately from the other 
side of the Drawing room, Capt. Maclean and Capt. Lunham A.D.Cs in 
mess dress entered, the former announcing ** Their Excellencies. *’ His 
Excellency wore the star of the G.C.S.L while Lady Reading with her 
necklace of pearls and decorations looked charming in her pink gown. 



Lady Dhanvanta Mehta. 

Both Tlieir Excellencies shook hands with all the guests present, i^iord 
Reading tirst and Lady Beading following and after shaking hands with 
Their Hignesses who were at the other end proceeded to the Dining room. 
His Excellency taking Her Highness the Mah;«rani S.iheb and His High- 
ness. Ladv Reading. The following then matched in pairs, M.iharajkiimar 
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Dhairyashil Rao with Mrs. Kealy. Maharajkumar Pratapsingh Rao with 
Miss Chamaod, Major Wightwick with Lady Dhanvanta mehta, Shriinant 
Sampatrao with Sister Meikel« the Hon’ble Mr* Thompson with Mrs. 
Egerton, Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency with the Maharani of Gooch Behar 
and Sir Manubhaiwith Mrs. Wightwick. The remaining gentlemen took 
care of themselves. 

His Highness the Maharaja Saheb wore his *Achkand’ and the star 
of the O.C.S.1. with the emerald necklace while the Maharani Saheb 
wore a pretty sari of a pale blue colour and worejbe Order of the Crown 
of India. The Maharani of Gooch Behar, more popularly known as Prin- 
cess Indira looked pretty In her ear-rings and the cream coloured sari 
while Lady Dhanvanta looked dignified in the Beiiaresi purple. 

Lady Dhanvanta Mehta is an highly accomplished lady of great 
culture. She is seemingly of a reserved disposition but of an extremely 
pleasing and simple nature and takes great interest in the course of social 
progress and with the kind and gracious help from Her Highness the 
Maharani Saheb, she has done much to infuse new life into the several 
Ladies’ Clubs of Baroda, with the idea of promoting a spirit of co*opera'» 
tion and making them useful members of society. 

The Band. 

During dinner, the Band of the Fusiliers played a good selection 
of music, the latter portion of .which could not be properly followed, as 
everybody was enthusiastic in his talk and it had .more the appearance of 
a jolly good club dinner than something too official where a few perhaps 
would, sit **like their grandsires cut in alabaster.” And' so, while ”Poulet 
a rimperiale” and '*Noisetta d’ Agneau a la Alexandra” were being serv- 
ed, Sir Norman was admiring the exquisite painting on the wall, repre- 
senting a Turkish scene in which thousands were marching over the 
bridge of boats towards the great Mosque of the Imperial city and the 
admirable scene fitted well with the colour and decorations of this old 
drawing room now transformed into a pretty dining hall, rendered still 
prettier by the admirable personalities present on the occasion. 
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Makicarpura Palace. 


TABLE PLAN. 


Thursday, 2tst January t926. 
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At the conclusion of the Dinner, the Band played the National 
Anthem and His Excellency the Viceroy proposed the toast of His 
Imperial Majesty the Klnf{ Emperor which was drunk most enthusiastic 
cally- Coffee was served and the fragrant weed was freely indulged In, 
after which Their Excellencies and Their Highnesses with all the guests 
proceeded to the Darbar Hall in the new wing of the Palace where tea 
had been served in the evening, after the arrival of the party. 

Music in the Drawing Room. 

This beautiful room which ere long was the Drawing room had 
been converted as if by magic into a fine Darbar room and the party 
soon made themselves comfortable in the luxurious sofas placed in front, 
to listen to the beautful Indian music arranged by Mr. M. Fredilis, the 
Director of Amusements. Her Excellency was naturally too tired to 
attend this function, although she would have been most delighted but 
it was thought desirable in the interest of her health that she should 
retire and so she said “ good night to everybody and retired to her 
apartments. 

History of Indian Music. 

Indian music is said to be about three thousand years old and is 
based on the most intricate musical system in the world. One tradition 
says that it was brought into the world by Brahma while another that 
in the Caucasian mountains, there lived a bird whose beak had several 
holes and through each of these, he could blow a different note produc- 
ing harmonies suited to the season of the year. Indian music is made 
up of ** siirs ’ or tones and “ talas *’ or times. The surs are personified 
and are given temperaments. There are many beautiful and 
artistic musical instruments and the Vina is supposed to be the King of 
all The different tunes are divided into Ragas or male tunes some of 
which have Baginis ” or female tunes. The singer has to master 
several rules, for example, he should be soft and stirring and now hard; 
nor must he sing with closed teeth or his mouth wide open, while his 
hands made frantic gestures round about. 

Importance of Music. 

Music formed an essential part of the liberal education of every 
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individual in the West but in the East, altliougli tlie Indian ideal of music 
was of the highest, owing to certain circumstances, music has fallen into a 
kind of disrepute during the last few centuries* It is however hoped that 
the large amount of money spent by His Highness the Maharaja Saheb in 
the cause of music would bring about a better state of things. Music 
is an art which harmonises our emotions with the highest things in 
nature and it is a mistake to regard music as a thing which is derogatory 
to our feeling of respect or should be shunned or relegated to a particular 
class which was not held in high esteem. As the Poet has said, 

** He that has no music is fit for stratagems and spoils, 

Trust no such man. ** 

TheTanJore Dancers. 

But here in the Drawing lOom, Lord Reading was niinutely 
surveying the Tanjore Dancers who were giving an exhibition of ancient 
Hindu dances, the like of which he had never seen before. These din- 
cers hailed from the South and the dances were peculiar too and re- 
quired a tremendous amount of energy of which the dancers in spite of 
their age seemed to have plenty. They seemed to make as much 
noise as possible, now beating the floor witli their feet, now turning to the 
left, then to the right, now making a sudden forward movement as if 
they were going to fall on the spectators but then suddenly stopping 
their progress and now and again making wonderful gestures to suit their 
weird music and quaint dance, while the persons who stood behind them 
witli darkish faces but wearing gold and red turbans seemed to have 
absolutely no mercy on the instruments they held So wondei fully had 
they coloured, clothed Jind jewelled themselves that they became objects 
of admiration and their dances were loudly applauded. After showing 
several types of dances, Kanta and Ghoura as they are called gave imita- 
tions of the snake charmer and of kite flying and finished up by playing 
the Hindu mythological scene of R.idha and Krishna, one playing the 
hero and the other the heroine His Excellency had a huge smile as he 
evidently thought that a demonstration of this kind on an English stage 
might perhaps cause a sensation. Every one of the guests appreciated 
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these dances but Capt. Sadekar who was sitting! by the window side was 
half asleep but it was no fault of his and he felt relieved when the 
“ noise ceased. 

The Conceit 

Mr. Fredilis, was now i^ettin^ impatient and the second set of 
musicians presented themselves. They formed the so called Indian 
Orchestra, one holding the Indian clarionet while another played the so- 
called “ Tabla but what amused His Excellency most was the central 
figure of an old man with a flowing; white beard who with folded hands 
and a smilinft look now looked to the riftlit and then to the left and 
always behaved as if he was praying. What cn earth is this man 
doing? ” said His Excellency, to which His Highness replied ** He is 
evidently happy.*' This little company played two Rags-Mand and Pilu, 
and they were good pieces, played well and were liked by all. Jamaluddin 
brought his Vina and gave some quiet pieces and showed wonderful 
dexterity of his fingers. Two Rags Kaphi and Bhairav followed and Iden 
Jan who wore shining gauze from head to foot could not get as much 
time ns she wanted, though she gave a good song and as it was getting 
late, she had soon to make room for Ustad Kluidratulla who brought his 
** Shata tantra " or tlie hundred stringed Vina and showed great skill as 
he played one ortw’o sweet concluding tunes. As a matter of fact, the 
Indian Gavaiya or professional singer could have given one or two more 
songs but he has his peculiar idiosyncracies and wastes a lot of time to 
get into form and open his mouth. He is like the ‘ Studdbaker" that would 
not start at one jerk and when he does start, he makes frantic oral and 
manual gestuies, almost as if to say how impossible it is to try to bind 
eastern music with western fetters. So for as music at least is concerned 
it must be admitted that East is East and the West is West and the twain 
shall never meet. 

It was now past twelve and if Fredilis had not received, from the 
Special Duty Officer, the quiet but definite ocular hint which he was 
trying to avoid, tlie musicians would have been glad to continue till the 
early hours of the morning but everybody was tired and more so His 
Excellency who deseived rest after the d<ay’s busy programme- The 
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concert was a marvellous success and from the liufse smile on the faces of 
the host and the ftuest, it would seem as if they were perfect connois- 
seurs in the art of Indian music. 

Lord Reading thanked Their Highnesses for their kind hospitalty, 
and said fjood niitht, remarking that he had spent a most pleasant 
evening. 

After Dinner 

It was warm in the Drawing room but the night outside was a 

bit chilly, though pleasant and 
Their Highnesses accompanied 
by their "daughter returned to 
the Laxinivilasandal] the guests 
departed, and befoie long, His 
Excellency had changed and 
was enjoying a welle.irned test, 
after the f.iligues-of the journey 
and the da>'s woik. 

Their HighneFs-es weie 
delighted to see evciy one 
cheeiful and smiling at the 
happy tei mination of this event- 
ful day and the scene outside 
was splendid, 

As lamps burn silent with unconscious light, 

So modest ease in lieauty shines moie bright.*’ 



Mrs. Kealey 
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Slirimant Maliarajkuinars 



Major Wigfhtwick 


'riie Royal host was liappy also, as 
evervtliinjj had pissed off well but he 
had so many ideas revolving in his 
mind that he thought it was impossible 
to sleep and so at that late hour of the 
night, the simple figure of the Maharaja 
was moving to and fro in the long 
corridor of the Palace while the A. D. C. 
was quietly looking at the pictures of the 


Dhairyashilrao and Pratapsinhrao 
with the other guests also left the ^ 
Palace while the Viceregal staff 
returned to their apartments. Mrs. 
Kealy and Mrs. Wightwick felt 
happy at the satisfactory conclusion 
of this important ^ay while the 
Resident officers felt no less delight- 
ed at the success 'pf the several 
impoitant functions. 



Mrs. Wightwick 


“Graphic “ in the reading room, by the side. Questions like the future of 
the Science Institute, additional powers to the Panchavats or the Gujarat 
University were evidently revolving in his mind and alone he pondered 
and thought. “ Never less alone than when alone”. But it was get- 
ting late and there was silence every wherei broken only by the chirping 
3f the little “agans” kept in the cages below and now and then the foot- 
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noiae of the sentry when the A. D. C* informed His Highness of the late 
hour and His Hifdiness said “good night “ and went to bed. As Solomon 
has said, 


“ Haiqiy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
▲nd the man that getteth understanding; 
For the merchandise of it is better than 
the merchandise of silver. 

And the gain thereof than fine gold.” 



Inspecting the Welsh Fusiliers at Makkprpura. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Vidt 

Climate of Baroda. 

The climate of Baroda during; the cold season which commences 
in November and lasts till February is dry and cool, the maximum tem- 
perature beinj; F. and the minimum 40® F. and it was a pleasant -Fri- 
day morniiif^ of January when 

The Sun does arise, 

And make happy the skies; 

‘Pile merry bells rinjt 
'Po welcome the spring; 

The skylark and thrush 
The birds of the bush 
Siiif* louder around 
To the bell’s cheerful sound. ” 

that tfie Viceroy of India, after a pleasant nifshVs rest sat down and had 
his little breakfast quietly in his own private room. All the other 
officers had theirs in the big dining Hall on the ground floor and at 
about 8 in the morning^ they had all assembled in the Drawing room of 
the new wing where 

** ChhalMli ” 

was arranged for presentation to His Excellency the Viceroy. When 
an Indian visits a temple, he generally offers fruits and flowers and the 
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custom of offering presents of this kind to the chosen few, persons occii- 
P>*iiig eimlted positions in life is peculiarly oriental. Chhabdi really 
means a basket but here were arranged all the fruits in forty big silver 
trays and they were fresh and dry fruits in abundance. Among othei 
fruits, there were pine apples, custard apples, figs, papaws, oranges, 
limes, bananas and pomegranates while the * Popnis ’ or the big orange 
and the melon predominated. The European fruits — apples, peats, 
plums and strawberries were also prominent by their presence. There 
weie about twenty kinds of fresh fruits of different kinds and about ten 
of dry fruits. 

Exhibition of Fruits* 

As Sir \orman observed, it was so to say, an exhibition of friiit«. 
At 8-15 His Excellency the Viceroy who wore morning dress entered tlu 
Drawing room where, under instructions received from Government, Mr 
K. N. Panemanglor, the Special Duty Officer presented the 'chhabdi’' ti 
His Excellency the Viceroy. "This is indeed nice” said His Excellency 
as he looked at this collection, " but what is that fat fellow ? ” and tu 
picked up the ‘ popnis ’ which was as big as a football. 

The ” Chicoo. ” 

His Excellency carefully surveyed the contents of each tray niu 
taking the little * chikoo.’ said he had never seen a fruit of this kind 
” Chikoo, ” chikoo ” said His Excellency *‘a very funny word, i deed’ 
and nodofrtH it is a funny word, as being an Indian fruit, it has no En 
glish equivalent, unless one specially coins a new word As this ugh 
fruit attracted much of the Viceroy’s attention, one was readily placec 
before him on the spot, with the seeds and skin removed and His Excel 
lencv was surprised to find how sweet and delicious it was. It h.id evi< 
dently escaped the attention of Mortons and Black wells. 

Mis Excellency’s Bet 

A glance at the mangoes in another tray seemed to remind Hi' 
Excellency of the bet he had with Lady Reading, ft was not the mangi 
season and he had evidently not hoped to see any, while T^dy Readini 
had hoped to see the mangoes in spite of adverse natural conditions aiu 
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so readily she won the bet as beautiful manfsoes had been specially ob- 
tained for the occasion. But His Highness the Maharaja- Saheb was 
really responsible for the victory and so naturally he would be entitled to 
the half share in the bet, in the usual course. 

The State Jewels. 

It was eight thirty and the Daimler with the little * Union Jack ’ 
flying on it was waiting at the Porch for His Excellency. Their Ex- 
cellencies were to see the State Jewels in the Nazarbag Palace in the 
morning but Her Excellency preferred to have a quiet time and so the 
Viceroy alone accompanied by the Hon’hle Mr. Thompson, Sir Geoffrey 
de Montmorency, Col Worgan and the Resident left Makkarpura and 
drove to the Nazarbag Piilace by the straight route, leaving the cavalry 
lines and the Goya gate Railway Station on the right. As usual, the 
road was lined by troops on both sides and the Police maintained order 
on the route. Thousands of people had flocked on both sides of the 
route to catch a glimpse of the Royal Guest and when the motor passed 
through Mandvi, the people heartily cheered His Excellency who pro- 
fusely salaamed in acknowledgment. 

Difference of Opinion. 

The people near the main Mandvi tower were however more lucky 
as a stray cow that happened to be on the left of the road evidently got 
confused with the result that the car had to be stopped and the differ- 
ence of opinion between the Military and the Police stationed there as to 
whose legitimate duty it was to drive this innocent quadruped out of the 
way enabled hundreds to have a closer view' of Lord Reading who was 
quietly enjo\ing the situation but the sacred animal being unmolested 
evidently took care of herself and disappeared but not without wagging 
her tail in joy to the dismay of the man on duty who happened to 
get a kick from her, in his belated enthusiasm to do what he thought 
was right. 

Lucky Omen. 

It was a lucky omen indeed. The Hindus believe in omens, good 
and bad. A cow on the left of the road, a horse neighing on the right. 
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a gardener with flowers or a woman with two waterpots on her head are 
considered good signs, while one with three pots, a cat or cat-eyed man 
are supposed to be bad signs, and strange to say, while the ** tonsor is 
classed with the former, the “ medicus ” goes with the Latter, though 
both are indispensable. 

The Mandvi clock struck and it was eight thirty and in another 
minute. His Excellency alighted at the porch of the Nazarbag and was 
received by Sir Manubhai* the Dewan. 

The Nazarbag 

Behind the old Palace, rising high above the surrounding buildings 



Nazarbag Palace 

stands this white stucco building called the X.i/.:irb.ig Rii.ice whicii ^vas 
erected by Maharaja Malharrao but much enlarged and improved by 



the present Ruler and the State jewels are kept there. 

Sirdar More, president of the Javahirkhana j^ave a history of the 
several jewels that were displayed before His Excellency. 

The Star of the South 

The chief diamond necklace worn by the Maharaja on State 
occasions is alone valued at 40 lacs, the bify^est stone which is the 
Brarilian diamond known as the ' Star of the South ” beinu estimated 
at 9 lacs. It is a brilliant of the first waters weifshinft 125 carats and 
was discovered in 1853 in the Mines of Brazil, supposed to have been 
the property of Napoleon who wore it in his crest at one time and 
purchased by His Highness the Maharaja Khanderao for £ 80,000. 
It IS said that when France was defeated in the Franco-German War. the 
crown jewels weie sold by way of war indemnity and these were 
brouf^lit for «ale at Calcutta and later on purchased by Mahariija 
Khandetao. 

There is also a curious cloth embroidered with precious stones 
and seed peails which was desif;ned to cover the Prophet’s tomb at 
Macca, ten feet bv six, woven entirely of strinf^s of pearls and is valued 
at thiitv lacs but .as the article was not finished durinf( the time of 
Maharaja Khaiuleiao who was a bit partial to Islam, it has remained with 
the othei jewels. There are emerald and pearl necklaces one of the 
latter having seven striimed rows of biR pearls. There are innumerable 
olhei smaller articles like bracelets, diamond .anklets, ear-rinRs with 
pearls weiRhitiR .about twenty chavs, nose rinRs, wristlets and watches 
set with diimonds over which His Excellency spent a considerable 
amount of time. 

“ It IS wondeiful, ” remarked the Viceroy, “ how ladies both in 
the East and West would iinderRo any amount of pain to have the plea- 
suie of weariiiR oinaments. ImaRine the heavy no«e and ear-riiiRs. 
They will surely Rive an extra half inch to the nose and the ears ouRht 
to Ret loiiRer and haiiR down Oh, I don’t mind stealinR one of 
these nose linRs. in spite of that, if 1 can possibly Ret it ! ” remarked Sir 
Norman who had always a fund of Rood humour that amused everybody. 
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Victoria Drawn by Buiiocks. 


While the Viceroy was inspectina the jewels at Nazarbag, a pret- 
ty little Victoria drawn by two bullocks was driving towards the Laxmi- 
vilas. In the days of motors and aeroplanes, a bullock carriage is out of 
fashion but the bullocks tread slowly and steadily and His Highness the 
Maharaja Saheb who has had his usual one hour’i constitutional walk is 
now evidently enjoying the drive because he thinks that an hour% run 



The Maharaja’s Morning Drive. 

lit. 

in this slow coach gives more food to the brain than the same time 
spent in a car or an aeroplane where the speed would tend to divert 
one’s attention The lucky bullocks had done their duty for the day 
and His Highness who alighted went up to his study room but not with- 
out making detailed enquiries about the health of the distinguished 
guests and fiillv satisfied that everything w*as tight- 
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The Jewellery of the Pah* Sex. 

The Viceroy and party now left the jewels in their glory and 
walked out of the Palace, every one remarking on the general partiality 
of the fair sex to ornaments. The jewellerv of the women is over- 
whelming. They are absolutely laden with ornaments. If they are weal- 
thy, the ornaments are of gold, decked with precious stones^ the poorer 
classes being weighed down with stiver. In some cases, the lady car- 
ries on her person the wealth of the house* so that she may he regarded 
as the Family Bank. About the woman of the lower classes, her toes 
are decked with rings of silver made by an ingenious arrangement of 
small moveable knobs set close together, and on her eight fingers, she 
has perhaps twenty or thirty rings, literally — “ Rings on her fingers and 
bells on her toes. On her left lower arm, there is a row of silver 
bracelets but with here and there a hand of lacquer, green, red or yel- 
low while on her left upper arm, she displays a circlet of links, carved 
into the shape of melons, each the siae of a nutmeg, and on her neck is 
a chain of silver or copper of such length that after it had been coiled 
^'cveral times round her tin oat, there would remain sufficient to fall in a 
double loop upon her bosom. But what about the jewelled cigarette 
cases and several other fashio.'iable toys that men carried in their 
pockets 1 

The Gold and Silver Guns. 

In the gaiden of the Na^carbag Palace were placed the gold and 
silvei guns, the ambaris and the gold and silver carriages of which the 
two former created no small degree of interest. Two silver cannons 
were made under the orders of Maharaja Khande Rao in i860 and his 
brother Maharaja Malhar Rao m.ade a pair of gold guns in 187.S. Sir 
Sayaji Rao however got one silvei and one gold gun melted and has 
preserved a pair simply as an historical relic. The three pounder gold 
gun has a silver carriage and the three pounder silver gun a brass one. 
The big oxen of Kankrej of the type of those that draw His Highness’ 
little Victoria also draw them and they are clothed in rich brocade 
while their horns are cased in gold The gold gun with the horn covers, 
the silver limbers, the gold head stalls and standard, the trappings and 
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other fitiinj^s are woi th about two and a half lac« while the silver fjiin is 
worth five Ihoiisand. It is said that a salute of 21 ijuns was fired from 
the silver giin in honour of His Roval Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 



Gold and Silver Guns. 

second son of ^iieen Victoria when His Higliness Mali.iraja Klinnde Rac 
went to Bombay to meet him in 1870. 

The Ambaris 

The gold «nnd silver ambaris with all the fittings and ornaments cf 
the elephants and the gold and silver carriages were also exhibited on 
the grounds* The gold ambari which is used on State occasions is worth 
about 3 lacs and it weighs about 16 maunds, a fair load for Ktsangaj. ’ 
It wjis now nearly ten and His Excellency departed after saying how 
mightily pleased he was at all that he had seen and thanking Sir Manubhai 
and the President of the Javahirkhana for the trouble they had taken. 
Hundreds of the pet*sons assembled at M indvi, Leheripura, and the 
t^hamrajendra Ro.id or more popularly known as the Raj Mahal Road 
cheered His Excellency eii route and Chandrarao looking to his watch 
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drove the car straight to Makkarpura by the Vishrambag road, the pilot 
car smartly turning to the right and disappearing as the Daimler got 
through the main entrance where the Guard presented arms. 

Reception of His Highness the Mehereje Qeekwer by 
His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Escorting His Highness. 

A Deputation consisting 9 ! Col. Worgan, the Military Secretary 

to the Viceroy, the Under Sccre 
tary in the Political Department 
and Capl. Lunham A. D. C. to 
the Viceroy started from 
Makkarpura Palace, the Vice- 
regal Residence at 10.30 for 
the purpose of escorting His 
Highness the Maharaja Saheb 
from the Laxmi Vilas. Major 
ViTightwick had already gone a 
little ahead of the Deputation. 
The Deputation was received 
by Sir Manubhai who received 
them as they alighted at the 
main porch of the Darbar Hall 
at 10. 42 while His Highness 
the Maharaja Saheb and the 
Resident met them in the ad- 
Shrimant Sampatrao K. Qaekwad. joining Hathi Hall. 

BaR-at-ij^w. 

The State Visit. 

At 10.48. His Highness accompanied by the Resident, Shrimant 
Maharaj Kumars Dliairyashil Rao and Pratapsingh Rao, Sir Manubhai 
Mehta, the Minister, Nobles and High Officials of the State proceeded 
to Makkarpura. The first car, Maharaja's Rolls contained His High- 
ness, the Resident and an A. D. C- to His Highness. The second car 
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carried the members of the Deputation while the third also n Rolls carried 
the Maharaj Kumars with one officer. Sir Manubhai with two officers 
followed in the fourth while the Sardars and other ofRcers also motored 
from behind. 

The road from the Lodji^e Gate of the Makkatpura Palace f;i:ounds 
to the Palace was lined by a detachment of l/8th Punjab Rej^iment and 
a Guard of Honour of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers with Band and Cofours 
was drawn up in front of the Viceregal Residence, between the two 
fountains. The troops lining the grounds presented arms to His High- 
ness the Maharaja Salieb as the car approached the Palace and when 
His Highness neared the porch, the British Guard of Honour presented 
arms while the State Artillery located outside tired a Siilute of 21 gnus, 
on behalf of the British Government. 

Reception. 

On alighting ft oni the car, His Highness was received by Capt. 

Gage Brown A. D C, who with 
the members of the Deputation 
led him up the ‘^teps The Hon* 
ble Mr. Thompson, Political 
Secretaiy, received His High- 
ness at the top of the steps and 
conducted him to the Darbar 
Room on the gioimd floor of 
the new Palace wliere His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy received 
him within the room at a dis- 
tance of one pace fiom tlie thres- 
hold and conducted him to a 
seat at his light hand, cn the 
same sofa. On the light of His 
Highness sat the Resident and 
next to him the Maharaj Kn- 
mais, the Minister Sir Mami- 
Shrimant Dewan Bahadur bhai and others in attendance 

Qanpatrao S. Qaekwad Bak-at-i.uv. on His Highness, according to 



their ranks. On the left of His Excellency the Viceroy sat the Political 
Secretary, the Private and Military Secreiaries, the Officer Commanding 
at Baroda, the Under Secretary, His Excellency’s Personal Staff, the Resi- 
dent’s staff, and the Military Staff. 

The Darbar Hall with the innumerable wall paintinj^s looked pret- 
ty while the Viceroy and the Maharaja both of whom wore all the de- 
corations beiitting the occasion and the officers all attired in ceremonial 
dress f^ave additional charm to the already beautiful Hall. The Band of 
the British Regiment played outside to lelieve the ceremony of much of 
its official air. 

After a short conversation, His Hij^hness the Maharaja Saheb 
introduced to His Excellency both the Maharaj Kumars who rose and 
bowed from near their chairs. 

The Nazarana. 



The Resident then introduced the Minister Sir Manubhni Nand* 

shanker, Shrimant Sampatrao 
Gaekwad, Shrimant Anandrao 
Haje Pandhre, Nawab Mir 
Nuruddin Husseinkhan, Shri- 
mant Dewan Bahadur Ganpat- 
lao Gaikwad, Rao Bahadur 
Govindbhai H. Desai, Rao 
Bahadur G. K Ambe^aoker. 
Mr. A. N. Datar, Mr. G. K. 
Dandekar, Major R. S. Parab, 
the Khanjii Karbhari, Mr. Ran- 
divc, the Mana{$er Political 
Office and Capt. Makbul 
Hassan A. D. G. each of whom 
approached His Excellency, 
bowed and offered a Mazar of 
five gold mohurs each which 
was touched by His Excellency 
Rao Bahadur Govindbhai tf. Desai. and remitted. 


B. A., L L B., F. R A I. 
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PmmiinuI. 


At the close of the interview, His Excellency the Viceroy f^rlanded 

His Highness the Maha- 
raja Saheb and gave him 
Bouquet, Lavendaf, Attar 
and Pan. His Excellency 
also garlanded both the 
Maharaj Kumars and gave 
them Bouquet and Pan- 
supari, the Maharaj Ku- 
mars approaching His Ex- 
cellency to receive them. 
The Political Secretary 
then garlanded Sir Manu- 
bhai Mehta and three 
principal nobles and offi- 
cers and gave them 
Bouquets, Lavendar, Attar 
and Pjin while the Under 
Secretary gave garlands 
and Fan supari to the 
others. 



Rao Bahadur Qanesh Balvant After this, His Highness 

Ambegaokar. b. a., l l. b. rose to depart and took 

leave of His Excellency 
within the Dnrbar Boom and the Political Secretary accompanied him 
up to the top of the steps. The party left in the same manner as they 
had come, the British Guard of Honour and the troops lining the grounds- 
presenting arms to His Highness, while a salute of 21 guns was fired by 
the State Artillery to announce the departure. At the close of the visit, 
in accordance with the wishes of His Highness the Maharaja Saheb, 
the members of the Deputation and the Resident were excused from 
returning to the Palace. 
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Return Visit of Her Bxceiiency Lady Reediuf 
to Her Hifimess the Meherani Seheb. 

Lady Readiur’s Visit 

At 12 noon, Her Excellency Lady Reading accompanied by Mrs. 
Kealy and an A.D.C. motored in the Benz car to the Laxmi Vilas Pslace 
to return the visit of Her Highness the Maharani Saheb* On alighting 
from the car at the Zenana Porch, Her Excellency was received by 
Capt. Gupte A* D. C. to Her Highness and was carried up stairs in 
the chair specially kept for her use and Her Highness the Maharani 
Saheb received her within her beautiful Drawing Room near the thres 
hold. Her Highness* Drawing Room is the prettiest in the Palace, 
decorated in French style with costly works of art and ivory and marble 
pieces of rare design are tastefully scattered about. There are costly and 
beautiful paintings on the wall, while on the entrance, there is a pretty 
marble statue of the Maharani Saheb. 

After a few minutes’ conversation. Her Excellency accompanied 
by Her Highness proceeded to the Northern balcony of the Darbar 
Hall to view the grand Darbar held in honour of His Excellency the 
Viceroy. 

Return Visit of His Bxceiiency the Viceroy and Qoverner OenemI 
to His Highness the Maharaja Saheb of Baroda. 

The Baroda Military. 

The Baroda Military in full dress is a grand sight and the ceremo* 
nial parades on important occasions would do credit to any British 
Regiment. General Hesketh had only lately joined the Baroda Army 
but it was Col. N. G. Shinde who was acting as General Officer Command- 
ing the Baroda State Troops and exercising the powers of the Senapati 
that deserves the credit for the efficient way in which the troops are 
maintained* 

Baroda has three Cavalry Regiments, four Infantry Regiments, 
His Highness* Guards and a Light Field Battery, while Okhamandal 
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his a separate Battalion oi its o\vn« The actual stren>:th is four thou- 
sand and is maintained at a 
cost of fifteen and a half lacs 
while the iirej^ular force 
consisting of two thousand 
costs the Government three 
and a half lacs. , 

Ceremonial Arran8:ement8. 

It was now 12 noon and a 
Guard of Honour of the 
State Troops with Band and 
Colours were dr.awn up in 
the open jitround aloii)* the 
Eastern winj^ of the Palace, 
facing the Navlakhi well to 
tie North while the State 
Artillery was located in the 
Matdan opposite the Palace. 
The road from Vishramb.i|kt 
to the Laxmi Vilas Poich 
was lined on both sides by 

men from the State Rei;iments of Cavalry. 

The Darbar Hall, 

The ftrand Dai bar Hall which faces due north is 93 by 54 with 
con idors on both sides, an entrance Hall and a leception loom on the 
west and an open court to the south. There is a beautiful inner ftmden 
attached to it with fountains and statues that add to tlie iLtrandeur. It is 
pv-ovided with richly carved wooden balconies on the first floor from 
where the ladies can iKwe a fjood view of the functions that tike place 
below. The spandrills of the arches in the Darbar Hall are i i fitlass 
mosaic work, pictures of Indian Mythology bein^j painted on them while 
the floor also is in marble mosaic, the ^lass and mosaic work bcinf{ 
executed by Indian artists. Tlie ceiling is of coloured enamelled work 
in iron sheets. The Darbar Hall is a soit of “ Kirti Mandir where 



Col N. a Shlnde. 
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there are little busts of the past Rulers of the State and devoted memberji 
of their families and the illustrious ministers, uhile His Highness* portrait 
painted on glass occupies the central position. 

Escortiiiff the Viceroy. 

At 11 55 a Deputation consisting of Shrimant Ramchandrarao Fadnis, 
Mr. Ramlal H. Desai, Mr. V. R. Talvalker and Mr. Manilal D. Nanavati 
waited on His Excellencv the Viceroy at the Makkarpura Palace, to con- 
duct His Excellency to the Laxmi Vilas. Thev were received by Capt. 
Lunham A. D. C and conducted to the verandah where they waited for 
His Excellency and their arrival was duly announced. 



Darbar Hall of the Laxml Vilas. 


Arrival of the Officers. 

The Political Secretary, the Resident, the Priv.ile and Military 
Secretaries to the Viceroy, the Surgeon, the Under Secretary and the 
Ofticei Coinmanditig at Baroda with his staff and the Resident’s staff all 
.arrived at the Laxiiii Vilas some time before the arrival of His Excellency 
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and took up their positions on the flight of the steps of the Darbar Hall 
in two lines, to receive His Excellency on arrival 

The Viceroy accompanied by two A.D.Cs. left Makkarpura at 12.3 
nnder a Royal salute of 31 guns fired by the State Artillery and proceeded 
to the Laxmi Vilas, the members of the Deputation following in a 
separate car. As His Excellency 'p&ssed, the troops lining the streets 
presented arms. 

It was an animated scene outside the Palace gate where the peo- 
ple had assembled to have a look at the distinguished guests and close by 
was located the artillery. 

As soon as His Excellency’s car arrived at the Porch of the Darbar 
Hall, the Guard of Honour presented -arms and a Royal salute of 31 
guns was fired by the State Artillery. 

The Grand Darbar- 

His Highness the Maharaja Saheb and the Resident received 
His Excellency the Viceroy as he alighted from his car and conducted 
him to the Darbar Hall to a seat at His Highness* right hand on the 
silver sofa on the Dais. The Political Secretary, the Private and 
Military Secretaries to the Viceroy, the Officer Commanding at Raroda. 
the Under Secretary, His Excellency’s personal staff, the Resident’s 
staff and the Military staff followed His Excellency in rows of two and 
after bowing to him, two at a time, took their seats to His Excellency*s 
right in the above order below the Dais. 

On the left of His Highness below the Dais sat the Resident, and 
beyond him Shrimant M.aharajkumars Dhair>ashil Rao and Pratapsingli 
Rao, and after them the Minister Sir Manubhai, the Nobles and Officers 
of the State, according to their respective precedence* 

It was a magnificent sight, indeed with the fountains playing on 
the left, while His Highness’ Guards in their lieautiful uniforms lined the 
steps of the Darbar Hall and were also pt^sted at each entrance inside the 
Hall. The walls of the Darbar Hall were decorated by double loops of 
Asopala garlands while the balconies were decorated by garlands of 
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flowers and sandal wood leatres. The interior of the hall was maf^ni- 
ficently decorated with rich Gobelin tapestries and scarlet velvet border- 
ed with ermine. Golden bamboos were fixed in the four corners which 
were made lively by palms and crotons of every kind. The Morchal 
bearers stood behind the silver sofa with the morchals and chavris, 
emblems of royalty, the Naik and Chobdar standing on either side at 
the entrances. 

Her Excellency Lady Reading and Her Highness the Maharani 
Saheb as well as His Highness* guests who had specially come to 
Baroda to witness the celebrations watched the proceedings from the 
balcony. 

His Highness then introduced the Maharajkumars who rose and 
bowed to His Excellency from near their chairs. 

The Nazerana at the Grand Oarbar. 

At the desire of His Excellency the Viceroy, the Resident then 
ptesented to him Sir Manubhai, the Minister, Shrimant Sampatrao 
Gaikwad, General W. Hesketh, Shrimant Anandrao Raje Pandhre, 
Nawab Mir Nuriiddin Hiisseinkhan, Shrimant Narsingrao Ghorpade, 
Shiimant Oewan Bahadni Ganpatrao Gaikwad, Rao Bahadur Govind- 
bhai H. Desai, Rao Bahadur G. B. Ambegaoker, Mr. A. N. Datar, Mr G. 
K Dandekar, Mr. V. K, Dhurandhar, Judge, Mr. A. A, Kehimkar, Judge, 
Mr. N K. Aloni, Accountant General, Mr. A. T. Hoiildcroft, Mr* Ramlal 
H Desai* Rao Bahadur B. A Ghadge, Mr. N. K. Dixit, Dr. R. B. 
Chandrachud and Mr V. R. Talvalkei, all of whom approached His 
Excellency, bowed and offeied a Nazar of five gold Mohurs each which 
His Excellency touched and remitted, 

Pansupari. 

His Highness the Maharaja Saheb then gaye a gold embroidered 
girlaud to His Excellency the Viceioy and presented him with a Bou- 
quet, Rose water. Altar and Pan His Highness also gai landed the Resi- 
dent and the Political Secretary and gave them Pansnpari. Sir Manu- 
bhai Meiita then gave garlands and Pansupari to the other British officers. 

After this ceremony. His Excellency lose to depart and His High- 
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ness the Maharaja Saheb accompanied by the Resident saw His Excel- 
lency off in the porch at the place where he had received him. As the 
motor left, the Guard of Honour presented arms and a Royal salute of 31 
ftuns was fired by the State Artillery. 

As the Darbar was over, Her Excellency Lady Reading also took 
leave of Her Hifthness and left with Mrs. Kealy while the members of 
the Viceregal staff also followed in separate motor cars. In accordance 
with the usual practice, the Political Secretary had ascertained the wishes 
of the Viceroy and the Deputation was excused from returning to 
Makkarpura. 

Lunch at Makkarpura. 


It was now one twenty when His Excellency the Viceroy with the 
members of his staff reached Makkarpura Palace and the party soon 
sat to lunch in the Dining Hall of the old wing. His Highness the 



Capt. H. H. Raje Bahadur Shri- 
mant Khem Savant Bhosle 
Sardesai of Savantwadi 


Sardesai Saheb of Savantwadi was 
invited to luncli, while the other 
guests included Mis. Kealy, Major 
and Mrs, wightwick, Mr. Trotman 
Dickenson and Mr. Panemanglor 
Shrimant Raje Bahadur Savant 
alias Bapusaheb Bhosle Sardesai 
Saheb was born in 1897 and 
went to Cambridge at the age of 
15 to receive higher education, and 
became very popular on account of 
his liking for games and his fine 
qualities. As he was anxious to 
serve in the war, he was appointed 
Hon. Second Lieutenant in the 
ll6tli. Infanliv andseived with 
the Regiment in Mesopotamia 
Lord Willingdon complimented 
His Highness on his gi eat abilities 
and his gallanti y. After his i etui n 
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from Mesopotamic'u the title of “ H. H. ” w.'is conferred on him and he 
has been given a salute of 11 guns and a permanent seat in the Narendra 
Mandal. He has married a grand daughter of His Highness the Maharaja 
Qaekwar, sister of Maharajkumar Pratapsinh Rao and is noted for his 
high sense of discipline and his charming manners, 

Conversation during iuneh. 

It was a lively conversation, indeed, at lunch, for while Sir Geoffrv 
spoke about elephants, His Excellency was expressing admiration at the 
jewels that be had seen at Naxnrbag. ** Fancy the nose rings and the 
ear rings said the Viceroy, “ How heavy the pearls would be and vet 
the ladies would gladly wear them ! '* The noses would not get longer 
but the ears would, if such heavy weights are left to hang on them but 
this sort of custom as is well known, prevails more in Southern India. 
There, the fondness of the women for silver jewellery seems to be greater 
than elsewhere. Not only are they logded with the usual rings, bracelets, 
armlets and anklets but they pierce the nose in three places to adorn it 
with trinkets. In each nosttil, a sort of brooch is fastened and the centre 
of the nose is pierced to insert a large ring which hangs down over the 
mouth. A large hole is opened in the lobe of the ear to held a ring as 
big as a bracelet and in some *cases. you may see a uoman the lobes of 
whose ears have been stretched and pulled out in such a manner that she 
can thrust her own hand and wrist through the openings. This was 
wonderful indeed and His Excellency laughed heartily at this rare partia- 
lity of the fair sex to ornaments. 

Turning to the Indian music of the previous night. His Excellency 
said it was wonderful indeed but why the old man was smiling w.as still a 
m\sterv to him and so it was * It is rather funny remarked His Exce- 
llency, that the best piofessional Indian musicians shouldbe Mahome- 
dans and so is the Bhisti and the Butcher. *' But there was no special 
reason to attribute to this pure accident The noise made about the 
music before mosques was also inexplicable but fortunately every thing 
went well in the State, under the benign care of His Highness the Maha- 
raja Saheb and it was not worth while to ascertain the causes* For what 
is the cause why a horse shies or stumbles or why is the rider shaken but 
not unseated ^ The reader may think. 
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It was now two and fruit salad, Sorbat d^ Oranges Fromagc and 
Cafe were served when His Excellency said that he w’as glad that he 
was going to see a real elephant fight in the evening, for he remembered 
to have seen once in England a Cinema film of an elephant fight in 
Gwalior* But it was not a film of the Gwalior elephant fight ; it was that 
of Baroda and he was going to see the huge beasts actually at war in the 
evening. 

It was two forty when the lunch was over and His Excellency 
said good bye to His Highness the Raje Saheb of Savantvadi, telling him 
how delighted he was to have had the pleasure of meeting him that 
afternoon. 


The Creche. 

Her Excellency on the other hand was liaving a quiet time for she 
needed rest. She had intended paying a visit in the morning to the 
Creche Orphanage and the Hospital of which she hid heard so much and 
all arrangements were made but owing to the delicate nature of her 
healthy she was reluctantly compelled to depiive herself of the pleasure 
of visiting these institutions. 

To save the infants who were rendered parentless bv the heavy 
toll of life taken by the Influenza epidemic, His Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb has sanctioned the permanent maintenance of the Creche 
Orphange which was temporarily organised by the Education Depaitment. 
The amount of money spent by His Highness on this and other nmsmg 
and medical institutions bears testimony to the solicitude of His Highness 
towards the well being of his subjects in the State, but he is not paitial, 
as can be seen from the several liberal donations which he has now and 
then made for institutions of this kind outside his own province. 

Training of Nurses. 

A School for the training of Nurses both male and female liPs been 
opened at the Hospital as also a class for the training of mid-wives 
The success of this institution is due to the willing, selfless work of Mrs. 
Sulochana Desai a sister of Sir Mantibhai who has devoted all her life to 
the cause of helping the helpless and ameliorating the pitiable condition 
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of the poor women. She is the first lady to have received distinc- 
tion from His Highness the Maharaja Saheb in a State Darbar, for the 
great services that she has been rendering to the people, and it is highlv 
creditable to see that ladies from high families come forward to render 
such kind of assistance. Half the amount of the fines inflicted for Infant 
marriages is earmarked for the training of nurses from the higher and 
middle classes of Hindu Society and the hostel maintained at the capital 



Mrs. Sulochana Desai 

of being useful to others is 


from out of this fund has become 
\ery popular under the kind care 
of Mrs. Sulochana who has been 
able to combine persons of different 
temperaments and castes into one 
harmony. Her frequent tours in 
the different talukas of the State 
as well as outside are undertaken 
with the object of giving lectures 
on social subjects that woiiM 
readily appeal even to the most 
orthodox ladies and on account of 
the power of persuasion and her 
spirit of sympathy with the condi- 
tion of the several that suffer more 
owing to their ignorance, the mis- 
sion of aw.ikening the women folk 
to the needs of sanitation and the 
like and of impressing on them 
the duty of self help and thereby 
r successful. 


In this connection, the Nurses’ Act which is a new and original 
piece of legislation is worthy of mention. It is a well known fact that 
there is a large mortality and sickness among women and infants that 
can be preventeil-sickness affecting the vitality of the people, owing 
to the deplorable conditions of child-biith. T.y the spread of education, 
the appointment of trained mid-wives, the institution of Victoria Memorial 
Classes for nurses and its support by the Sanitary Association, His 
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Highness' Government h^s bc%n endeavouring to combat deep rooted 
ignorance and prejudice. 

The Hospital. 

The State General Hospital completed in 1917 at a cost of five 
lacs and opened by His Excellency Lord Willingdon is daily becoming 
more and more popular and at present hundreds of patients from and 

out of Baroda resort to this place for 
medical advice. There are two main 
wards with an accommodation of 104 
beds and the Chief Medical Officer 
Dr. Chandrachud has already earned a 
name as one of the best surgeons of 
India. The Countess of Dutferin Hospitial 
which provides nccommod.ition for 56 
beds is now being recoi is! meted snd 
refitted in order to serve as an up-to- 
date women’s hospital. The Stale 
General Hospital is fitted with all -the 
latest X’Ray and other scientific fittings 
and today it may be styled one of the 
best equipped hospitals in India or Eu- 
rope, thanks to the energy of Drs. 

Dr. R. B. Chandrachud C. A L. Mayer, Co). McPherson and 

M, H , F. R. c. s. Jivraj Mehta, all Doctors of Medi- 

cine of the London University who hap- 
pened to administer its affairs while His Highness the Maharaja Sahebby 
his liberal grants to this most useful institution for the benefit of humani- 
ty has succeeded in making the Hospital one of the best in India. Both 
Dr. Chandrachud and Sister Davison anxiously expected a visit from Her 
Excellency I^ady Reading in the morning but being in the medical line, 
tliough it was a matter of disappointment, they were the fittest persons 
to appreciate the need of rest which Lady Reading wanted so badly. 

It may be mentioned here that Her Excellency Lady Chelms- 
ford at the end of 1919 held a large Maternity and Child Welfare Exhibi- 
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tion at Delhi and it was proposed to- start in Baroda a branch of the 
Child Welfare Lieague inaufiurated by Lady Chelmsford and the Health 
Museum arraiu;ed in the town is calculated to keep alive public interest 
in problems of sanitation. His Highness the Maharaja Saheb was pleased 
to contribute a generous endowment of Rs. 50.000 to the Lady Chelms- 
ford League. 

His Highness the Maharaja Saheb had also given a benevolent 
donation of ten lacs for the Ayurvedic Pathshala* and maintenance of 
village dispensaries and eight lacs still available were allotted to the 
Central Leagues, as no other woithier object could be thought of for the 
benevolent endowment. The Maharani Chimnabai Maternity and Cliild 
Welfare League is doing practical work, by creating public opinion with 
regard to the caie and welfare of the infant life, and by diffusing know- 
ledge of sanitation and hygiene by giving popular lectures on the subject. 

It will thus be seen that the people are provided with every kind 
of medical relief and the large amount of money spent on hospitals and 
equipping them with able and competent doctors testifies His Highness' 
waim solicitude for the welfare of his subjects. The annual expenditure 
on the Medical Department is roughly six and a half lacs. Her Excel- 
lency Lady Reading takes waim interest ill these institutions and if it 
were not for her health, would have gladly spent an hour or two in the 
morning, visiting these several useful places but she was immensely deli- 
ghted to learn of the excellent facilities afforded to the people by His 
Highness the Maharaja Saheb and to know of the keen interest taken by 
His Highness and Her Highness the Maharani Saheb in the cause of the 
poor. 

The Maharani Saheb’a Tea 

There weie too many engagements for the day and His Excellen- 
cy the Viceroy could not therefore have a quiet hour's repose in the 
afternoon He had a cursory glance at the Baroda Administration 
Repoit that was Iving on the table and turned over a few pages of the 
“Gazetteer of the State,'* the able woik of Rao Bahadur Govindbhai 
H. Desai and was soon absoibed in reading the several “ dailies " placed 
in the room. His Excellency was not a little amused to read an account 
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of his own visit to Baroda in the ‘Times’* as a vivid account of it had 
already appeared in the paper, but Smith, the valet wanted His Excel- 
lency in the DressiniiS Room and the papers were set aside* “Oh, yes, 
we are going to have tea with the Maharani Saheb, aren’t we ?” said 
Lord Readini^, as he left the room. 

The Viceroy’s car was ready at the Porch and at 3-50 P. M., His 

1 

Excellency accompanied by Her Excellency Lady Reading was slowly 
descending the steps of the Palace. The latter had dispensed with the 
carrying chair specially kept for her use and preferred to walk* In 
another minute, Their Excellencies left Makkarpura and were driving 
towards the Laxmi Vilas. 

As the car approached the level crossing. His Excellency could 
not but notice the tine white stone building on the right, in the trian- 
gular spot between the two Makkarpura roads and on the South of the 
Dahhoi Railway line. This is the Prince’s Palace, known as Lai Bag 
Palace and is the residence of Shrimanl Maharaj Kumar Pratap Singhrao. 
It is a beautiful building, designed by Mr. Stevens and is in renaissance 
architecture, and was completed in 1918 at a cost of about ten lacs. 

The crowd of anxious spectators that had assembled outside the 
Laxmi Vilas Gate cheered Their Excellencies, as the car entered the 
Palace gardens and the Guard presented arms. His Highness the 
Maharaja Saheb and Sir Manubhai Mehta received Their Excellencies 
at the South Western Porch of the Laxmi Vilas Palace and His High- 
ness conducted them up the stairs to the Drawing room of Her High- 
ness where the Maharani Saheb leceived the distinguished guests at the 
entrance of the room, 

The Maharani Saheb’s Drawing room is the prettiest room in the 
Palace. It is most tastefully decorated, in the French style and there 
are wooden panels on the walls with nice, silk, red tapestries. The 
Farber plaster ceiling contains paintings of a rare kind, while ilie carpet 
is of a white, cream colour with the rich furniture in perfect conformity 
with the carpet and the ceiling and it was in this very Drawing room, 
the prettiest in the Palace, that the stately picture of prettiness, Her 
Highness the Maharani Chimnabai Saheb had received His Royal 
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Drawing: Room of Her Hig:hness the Maharani Saheb. 



Hii^hness The Prince of »Wales in 1921, when he paid a visit to His 

Hij’hness the Maharaja 
Saheb, in his Indian 
tour. His Royal Hiuh- 
ness was staying at the 
Laxmi Vilas and was 
having a game pf tennis 
in the Motibag grounds 
at 3.30 in the noon. 

It was a very unusual 
time for tenuis but the 
Piincedid not wish to 
miss his usual exercise 
“ We are having the 
gaiden p.iitv in the 
evening, but 1 don’t 
wish to miss my ItMinis. 
at anv late,” said His 
Ro\al Highness to Mr. 

K N. P.inemangloi , the 
ofticei w ho was deputed 
to look after his com- 
forts, could > on kmdlv 

at range agime for ns at tins odd him V* It was arianged and the 
Piince had three good sets, at the coucliisiou of which he w.is lemmded 
of his appointirent to call on Hei Highness the M.ilniam Saheb at the 
Palace “ Oh, only one set moie, ” said His Kiival Highness and he 
iinished the foiuth and left the grounds and walked to the Palace though 
a car w'as ready for him The Piince was m tennis flannels and theie 
was no time to change immediateiv. ’’lam afiaid I shall keep Hei - 
Highness the Maharani Saheb w’aiting Is it aliight mv seeing hei, in 
this tennis costume? ” lemarKed His Royal Highness. *’ Oh. 1 enjoyed 
my game immensely but I can’t catch voiir name. 1 think I bettei c ill 
you * F’ani. ’ ” The P;ilace was reached quickly, as His Royal Highness 
walked fast and there was neither the noise of the motoi to announce 
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the arrival nor could any inessenf^er be sent tin time. Though the lift 
was ready, the Prince walked up the stairs, doing two or even three 
«iteps at a time, reaching the Drawing room at the head of the staircase 
in lesser time than the lift would take and the party was taken by sur- 
prise. When the Prince was announced. His Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb who was quietly walking in the room came forward to receive His 
Royal Highness whom he then introduced to Her Highness the Maharani 
Saheb. The Prince Fat by her side, expressing regret at his inability to 
change, after the game which he enjoved so much and soon the conversa- 
tion was as lively as ever. 

Now, here in the same Drawing loom, Their Excellencies were 
being entertained by Her Highness the Maharani Saheb. Shrimant 
Maharaj Kumar Dhairyashil Rao and Shrimant Maharaj Kumar Pratap- 
singh Rao also attended to the comforts of the guests while Her 
Highness the Maharani Indira Devi of Cooch Behar made things lively 
by her ready wit and conversation. Her Highness had first intended to 
have a very small party at tea but owing to her genial and hospitable 
natuie, the invitation was extended to <1)1 the members of the Viceregal 
staff and so, The Hon’ble Sir J. P. Thompson, Sir Geoffrey dc Montmo- 
rency, Col. R. B. Worgan, Sir Norman Walker all partook of the 
splendid hospitality of Her Highness. His Highness the Raje Saheb of 
Savantwadi was also present with his Rani Saheb. Sir Manubhai Mehta, 
Major and Mrs. Wight wick, Mrs. Kcaly as well as all the three A. D. Cs. 
to the Viceroy were present nor were Miss Charnaud and sister Meikle 
foi gotten. The party was soon joined by Shrimant Sitabaisaheb of 
Indore and the daughters-in-law of His Highness^ Shrimant Kamala 
Devi, Shiimant Shakiintala Raje and Shrimant Vimala Raje, who were 
all now introduced to Their Excellencies. The room was now practically 
full, what with the number of the party and the innumerable dishes 
kept on the several tables. It was a most biilliant gathering and Her 
Highness the Maharani Saheb felt happy. 

The Morning Tea. 

Her Highness’ tea of this particular evening was not like her tea 
of the moining which is always as simple as it can be. The Maharani 
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Saheb is an early riser but will not have her tei unless she has her bath 
and not until she has finished her usual morning “ Pooja ” where she 
would always spend an hour o** two. The little ^rand children would 
now wait for her in the open verandah outside the Drawing room while 
the maids would biin^ the te<a. The usual morning ' dailies ’ would be 
there and Her Highness’ chair would be in the same spot where it was 
perhaps ten years ago and here after the Pooja, the Maharini Saheb, 

* all smiles ’ would be seated 
with the simple china tea, 
partly reading the papers 
and partly conversing with 
thejuckv few who may hap- 
pen to see her, not forget- 
ting to give lumps of sugar 
to the children. Just a few 
diops of milk and a lump or 
two of sugar get into either 
cup, for always two are 
brought, the second merely 
serving as a soit of snppoiter 
of the strainer. Tea is then 
poured which she sip-i slow- 
ly and in another quarter of 
ail hour, the tray disappears. 

The Maharaj.i Saheb 
however prefers coffee or 
cocoa in the moiiiing 
witli some fruits and a 
couple of Reading’s ** Mniie ” which seems to be the most popular 
biscuit in the Palace. He takes this morning breakfast always in the 
dining room and as he cnies neither for the flavour of tea nor for that of 
coffee, he is generally indiff'etenf. Sumetimes, he is seen stirring the 
sugar for a considerable time, with his eyes fixed on some particular 
object but he would not take a drop of the liquid while the object would 
have no inteiest for him, except for its physical existence and he would 



* All Smiles ' 
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then leave the table, without a word, and have his morning walk or ride. 
But it IS only when he is most pensive that he talks least with the result 
that once upon a lime when a “ Mr. Ghoda was wanted, a “ ghoda ” 
from the stables was sent for and as the Maharaja S.iheb was not inclin 
ed to ride, the former was sent back, the A. D. C. actually not knowing 
of the existence on the lace oi the eatih of a man of that name. His 
Highness however buist into a loud laugh and all was well that ended well. 

The Evening Tea. 

The evening lea piebented before the guests was of a different 
nituie. There weie Indian and Kngh^h sweets in abundance, there was 
sweet ** ]ilbi ” and hot “ Samoosa, in shoit the best work of the 
English confectioner as well as the Indian kitchener was exhibited 
before the guest«^. Tea was served in trays and the several ai tides 
lepealedly s-hown lound. 



The Maharaja’s Drawing Room. 

Tea was also served in His Hix;hness’ Dtawing lou.n wluie a few 
( f the guests who prefetred to c iinbine tieed )in wiih lea soon mule 
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themselves merry. This is the favourite Drawing;’ room of His Highness 
where he receives j^uests on important occ«isions. 

It was now five and the i;uests had all ^enjoved themselves 
thoroufchly. (Hapt. Maclean was in tears, not that he was crying hut he 
had evidently i^ulped a fine lookinf^ “ Samoosa which was as hot as 
pepper and if he had not pounced upon a chocolate that was close at 
hand, the result might have been disastrous. He was glad when ices 
were served and though he had a good cup of hot tea, as he said, he 
preferred to blow hot and cold ’* also. In another minute, the 
lighted cigarette was thrown away and the guests left the room, after 
thanking the Maharani Saheb for the beautiful tea she had given. 

While Lord Reading was having tea and talking to his hosts, he 
was also carefully surveying the beautiful furniture of the Drawing 
Room and admiring how splendidly and tastefully it was decorated and 
so in accordance with his wishes, before leaving the Palace, Her High- 
ness the Maharani Saheb conducted Their Excellencies to the other 
luxuriously fitted rooms of the Palace. The so-called “ Gulabi ’’ room 
also furntshed and decot ated in French style contained pretty ceiling 
paintings and embroidered silken wall panels of a light blue while the 
carpet was of camel haii. The Drawing Room with the gold mirror and 
hundreds of rich Indian “ Sarees and a countless number of richly 
embroidered shoes, the bathroom with the big silver vessels were all 
objects of great admiration and were highly appreciated. Lady 
Willingdon had even remarked once that even using a pair every day, it 
might get its second turn at the end of the year. The writing room of 
the Maharani Saheb containing gold writing matei ials is decorated in 
“ Empire style. ” The faber plaster ceiling with decorations is divided 
into different panels with nice cornice and frescoes while the Mauve silk 
tapestry in the wall panels is studded with gold stars. The rich carpet is 
also mauve and the furniture is covered with gieen silk tapestry also stud- 
ded with gold stars. 

Their Excellencies were delighted at all that they had seen and 
accompanied by Their Highnesses, descended the beautiful marble 
staircase and proceeded towards the Darbar Hall where eager Vernon 
was anxious to immortalise the group. 
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There are occasions when people like valets or artists have to be 
obeyed even by Royalty, and persons become readily pliant and freely 



obey. The photof^r.iplier foi inst.mce would .-ilwiivs siv, “ This side, 
please, don’t look serious, ste.idy, wonldirt \ou smile, ’’ rind so forth but 
nobody calls him mad, “ Thank \oii, said lie, at last to the satisfaction 
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of everybody and he had literally “ caught ” them, happy faces, happy 
minds. 

Arena Sports 

The Viceroy was looking forwatd to the great event of the eve- 
ning, the elephant fight of which he had heard so much. It was already 
getting late, as the time for the sports held in their honour was fixed at 
4-45 p. m., while the party left the Laxmi Vilas at S-20. All the members 
of His Excellency's suite, the Resident and his staff, the European 
officers and ladies and gentlemen from the Camp and the principal 
Sardars and officers of the State were invited to this function. Their 
Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Reading and His Highness the 
Maharaja Saheb arrived at the arena at 5-30, where thousands of spectators 
had already assembled to view the sports. Arrangements were also made 
for the Welsh Fusiliers to witness the sports and at was a rare sight to see 
them all packed like sai dines in the ‘ omnibus ' as they drove to the 
arena, as it was for them to see what they were going to see. 

“ Elahee Khcr Umar Dowlatjada said the Chobdar, as Their 
Excellencies and His Highness the Maharaja Saheb took their seats and 
the blowing of trumpets announced the beginning of the show, and the 
wrestling commenced. 

Tlie arena or “ agad as it is called is near the Pani Gate and on 
the side of the Bhaddar which contains a Palace of the old Mahomedan 
Kuleis of Baiodn. The old structure has a marble bow- window of 
singular beauty and in the Palace at one time lived some of the former 
Gaekwars of Baroda. It is at the back of the Palace wheie the sports 
are held and the arena containing the men and animals with the spectators 
all aiound, some even on loofs of houses and on trees piesents a giand 
and unique spectacle. 


Wrestling 

The sports began with two kinds of wrestling, the “ Vajiamushti ** 
and the ** Panjabi, ” To one who does not know anything about wrest- 
ling, it is a mere dull spectacle, but the tedium of the game was conside- 
rably relieved, as there were several paiis wrestling at the same time. 
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The appearance of the two ** Vajrainushti ** pairs was something dramatic. 
With their heads clean shaven and their faces painted and holding steel 
fists in their hands* they danced as they entered, as if they were **Moho- 
ram Tigers” and when they commenced to play, they appeared furiousi 
as if thev were going to kill each other. 

The **Vajramushti” form of wrestling dates from time immemorial. 
When the giant Vajradant who used to h.irass the people is said to 
have l>een killed with a diamond ** Mushti” or '"Kachakada” by a **MuU” 
sent by Brahma Dev. This contrivance which is held in one hand has 
four points in the centre and two on each side and was formerly made 
of silver but is now made of bone. The WTsetlers have their wrists band- 
aged with threads and when they fight, they strike the face and head till 
one of them defends himself with his feet and arms and makes the other 
helpless who appeals for mercy. They would fight till the blood oozed 
out though this particular form is not encouraged m these days. 



WrMtlioff. 

After these two pairs had exhibited all their skill, the Panjabi 
wrestlers started theiis and there were fourteen pairs who strove hard. 
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Even if one was wholly itmorant of the rules of the ^.ime and was not 
quite certain who the victor was, the fat man who eats most mud as he 
lies on his face or the other fat fellow stru^uHn^ on the back of the for- 
mer, the sifiht afforded enough amusement, as the game was exciting and 
some of them bowed profusely as they won while others .appealed to His 
Higliness for mercy, as if some injustice had been done to them. 

The peculiarity of the Panjabi foim of wrestling consists in the 
fact, that the man who is made to gaze at the Heavens with his back on 
the ground is declared vanquished. 

The Roman Shows. 

This naturally reminds one of the gladiators or professional com- 
batants who fought to the death in Roman public shows. This form of 
spectacle which is almost peculiar to Rome was originally bon owed 
from Etruria and the shaves employed to cany off the dead bodies from 
the arena wore masks. These gladiatoral games are a surviv.il of the 
practice of immolating slaves and prisoners on the tombs of illustrious 
chieftains, a practice recorded in Greek, Roman and Scandinavian 
legends In later days, the original significance was forgotten and thev 
formed an indispensable pnitofthe public amusements as the the.itic 
and the circus. Under the Roman Empire, the passion for the aiena 
steadily increased but the Emperor Augustas limited the shows to two 
a year. A hundred pairs was considered the fashionable number loi 
private entertainments while a successful gladiator enjoyed far greater 
fame than any modern prize-winner or athlete. 

The signal for real fighting was given by the sound of the trumpet. 
When the gladiator was wounded, the spectators shouted. If he was 
at the mercy of the adversary, he lifted up his forefinger, to implore the 
clemency of the people. If the spectators were in favour of mercy, they 
waved their handkerchiefs, if not, they turned their thumbs downwards. 
The reward of victory consisted of branches of palm and sometimes of 
money. 

The element of inhumanity must have been deeply ingrained in 
the old Roman National character to have allowed these cruel games to 
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become popular and to the horrors of the arena, we may attribute in part 
the brutal treatment of the slaves, though at the same time, we must 
remember that there were several of them who were in every other 
department of life irreproachable. Cicero thought that these games were 
the best discipline against the fear of death ; but the iirst Christian 
Emperor issued an edict abolishing these gladiatorial games. 

Animal Fights. 

The element of cruelty is absent in the Baroda arena sports, and 
the animals are separated, of the least injury is noticed, for it is not un- 
usual that the buffaloes or the rams in the heat of excitement injure 
themselves and very often bleed. Sometimes it is amusing to watch the 
pair t)eing dragged apart by ropes tied to their hind legs : when an 



Buffalo Fight 

attempt is nicade to separate them. And so, after the wiestling, came 
buffalo fighting and the thud of the impact between the two animals 
when the dividing sheet of white cloth was taken away was terrific. 
“ liichu ’’ and Chotachandra. ’* black fat brutes as they were held on 
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for some time and the iifdit became somethini; in the nature of a pro- 
longed manoeuvre for a better position, each animal straining against the 
other with magnificent strength, while the attendants filled the atmos- 
phere with a deafening noise, each party coaxing his animal and for some 
time it appeared as if the buffaloes kept themselves absolutely ** steady 
to become the victims of the camera. So evenly balanced were they 
against each other, while the spectators were getting anxious but they 
had not long to wait, as the scales turned and Chotachandra bolted 
for his life to the great dismay of the crowd, most of them running after 
him, “ Kala and “ Pawgadhia ” now appeared from the other side 
of the arena and displayed more a ** running away ** exhibition than one 
of strength and it was interesting to see these fellows making towards 
the exits. 

In the meantime, Pearl and Buby, the rams were breaking each 
other’s heads, as if they were two cocoanuts being struck against each 
other with all imaginable force but unlike the cocoanuts, the heads did 
not break and their further progress was stopped and the small temporary 
enclosure was quickly laid bare, by removing the bairiers posted 
temporarily to enable the elephants to reign supreme in the huge aiena. 

The entertainment given by the elephant “Rupkali” drawing 
water from a well and handing it round to her thirsty friends attracted 
the attention of everybody. She is so docile a pet that she will put a 
garland round the neck of the Mahout with uncommon grace and will 
walk so to speak, hand in hand with another elephant or holding the 
other’s ear with her trunk would appear as if they were heraldic sup- 
porters of the coat of arms of His Highness the Gaekwar, Another held 
the fan and waved it to and fro and gave some demonstration of music, 
natural wath the mouth wide open and supernatural, with the “harmo- 
in the mouth while someisaulting on elephants formed the next inteie- 
sting item* 

The elephant fight that followed w’as less ferocious than the 
buffalo fight and seemingly no more ciuel than some ordinary games. It 
had more the appearance than the actuality of ferocity but the atten- 
dants made a great show of being terribly afraid of their charge^, as if 
something dreadful was going to happen. But perhaps they were right 
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as we have heard many stories of mad or furious elephants trampling on 
men and killing them and even flinging them high in the air but here, all 
necessary precautions are taken and nobody need have any fear for 
while the tame elephant has ornament of gold in the Gaekwar's stables, 
the bad tempered had spikey clamps for their legs very much like the 
cruel instruments of torture of the olden times and fireworks were kept 
ready to frighten them, if they got uncontrollable The clamps or 
*‘Chimtas** as they are called weigh about 15 seers each has about thirty 
to forty iron spikes and the moment this chimta is thrown on the foot 
of the elephant so as to catch it the animal however fierce he becomes 
totally helpless and collapses; while the '*Ponchee'’ or the rope with six 
wooden tolls with thorns is tied lound the feet. 



Elephant Fight. 

It would have been interesting to watch an elephant lighting with 
a Rhinoceros but unfortunately, for an affair of this kind, we have to go 
back to the days of Baber. This huge dreadnought has retreated so 
rapidly before the advance of Western civilisation that it is almost extinct 
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in India. In his famous Memoirs, stys the Emperor, ** I have often 
wondered how an elephant and rhinoceros would behave, if brought face 
to face. On one occasion, the keepers brought the elephants and one of 
them fell in right with the rhinoceros but the latter would not come up 
but immediately bolted. *' As it is not possible to see a show of this 
kind in the present days, it would be a fit subject for the modern film 
companies, if they wished to make money. 

Both “ Mangal Gaj and “ Albela fought for seme time, 
trunk to trunk, tusk to tusk and this particular moment was most 
exciting, as this is one of the rare sights which you do not see often. 
It was a terrific sight to see the two monsters with reised trunks svvaying 
backwards and forwards and exerting their utmost. 

If they had been in proper form or “ mastti,” the battle would 



Separating Elephants 

have been more exciting but evidently the special “ masala ’’ the formula 
of which is a great secret, known only to the Mahout was not properly 
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administered and pence was readily declared. The elephant ** Ganga 
Pra<;ed was then let loose in the arena to chase but not to catch the 
riders Narhari and Mohomad Khan. The huge beast ran with full speed 
from one end ot the arena to the other and was subsequently teased 
or baited by a number of Mahouts who ran after the mad elephant, 
with long pieces of cloth of different colours, the elephant in some 
cases managing to catch these pieces and destroy them and before one 
could notice what had really happened, one of these Mahouts made a 
straight rush towards the place whence the Royal host and guests were 
witnessing the performance, crying Babjee, Babjee, I am saved” and 
he fell flat on the earth and salaamed a hundred times. Evidently he 
thought he had a most narrow escape, poor fellow : But I don’t 
believe it. 

It is not easy to understand why the baiting of elephants has 
survived in Baroda— why there should be this lelic of mediaevalism still, 
ill a State famed for its steady progress but evidently like all ancient 
customs, this manly sport has been tightly preserved. 

The sports were over and after partaking of some light lefresh- 
ments, the party dispersed. Their Excellencies were delighted at all 
they had seen and took leave of His Highness the Maharaja Saheb and 
111 anothei minute, the Viceregal car passed through Mandvi towards 
Goya Gate while the Maharaja Saheb returned to the Laxmi Vilas. Goya 
G.ate while less than five years ago was a series of cotton lields is today a 
huge industrial city and is an important Station on His Highness narrow 
Gauge R,iilway. The Railway workshop the foundation stone of which 
was laid by H. E. Lord Chelmsford are thoroughly equipped and employ 
about a thousand men The largest Railway centre on this line is Dabhoi 
which has extensive commercial dealings all over India. It has a roman- 
tic history. Some ascribing its foundation to Sidhraj, King of Patan 
who built it on a spot where his son was born, others, to Dubhowey, 
the architect who is responsible for the fine architecture and elegant 
sculpture of the city* His Excellency could notice the sudden change of 
temperature and the sweet fragrance of flowers as the car entered the 
Makkarpura garden and the clock struck seven, as Their Excellencies 
alighted at the porch. 
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The State Banquet. 

The *State banquet in honour of Their Excellencies Lord and 
Ladv Reading; was tlie most brilliant and most enjoyable function during 
the Viceregal Visit. 

Tlie beautiful Darbar Hall of the Laxmivilas was rendered still 
mote beautiful by the thousand dazzling lights imparting i^idiance 
unparallelled in the history of Electric progress in Baroda and had now 
been transformed into the Banqueting hall for the occasion. It was 
lighted bv electroliers and coloured lamps on the balconies. The inner 
edge of the ditting table was outlined by coloured incandescent lamps 
and covered over by silver gauze. On the tables, illuminated baskets 
made of ci ystal glass covered over by artificial glass grapes and flowers 
weie artificially arranged 


The Gold Fountain. 

An electric gold fountain was fitted in the middle of the banquet- 
ing hall between the tables and it was illuminated by high candle power 
coloured lamps displaying red, green and white at intervals and on 
either side of the gold fountain were two ice bergs made of large blocks 
of ice, and illuminated from beneath by means ot electric lights and 
wliicli changed colours and gave a very pleasing effect to the brilliant 
scene and the Viceroy’s coat of arms painted on transparent glass em- 
bedded in the above ice blocks lent additional charm. 

Crotons with beautiful coloured leaves were placed all round the 
inner side of the tables and groups of coloured foliage plants were placed 
in undulations, bordered by small rockery. Ferns were placed around 
the ice-bergs and to make the scene appear natural, temporary lawns 
were made around the gold fountain while His Highness’ coat of arms 
was shown in floweis on the lawns which were bordered by rockery 
and ferns. 


Illuminations. 

The whole Palace was illuminated and so were the gardens. There 
were illuminations in the city .also and all the principal buildings were 
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tastefully illuminated. The triumphal arch near the Sayaji Tower was 
floodlighted with high electric power and His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
coat of arms painted on the arch was prominently illuminated. His 
Highness the Maharaja Saheb’s statue outside the Public Park was also 
flood-lighted with high candle power lamps. The Mandvi Tower as well 
as the Leheripura Gate were all illuminated while rows of lights were 
placed on either side of the important roads. The central arch together 
with the clock tower of the Nyaya Mandir was illuminated with metal 
filament incandescent lamps of variegated colours set in ornamental 
reflectors, while the Sursagar opposite looked a splendid scene, with the 
thousands of lights placed all around which were all reflecting in tlie 
still waters of this big tank. 

TheOflicers’ Club and the Municipal Buildings weiealso taste- 
fully illuminated while the main gate of the Laxmi Vilas was lit by 



lllumiaation at the Palace Gate. 

electricity, the central arch and the two towers on either side being 
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outlined by metal filament incandescent lamps of various colours set in 
ornamental reflectors and garlands. In the centre of the arch, the 
inscription “ Hearty Greetings constructed of crystal letters was placed 
while the top was overmounted by a star of coloured lights and garlands. 

Glass light illumination was done in the Terrace garden and glasses 
were placed in different designs while coloured glass lanterns and Chinese 
lanterns were hung on trees around the Laxmi Vilas. In short, the 
illuminations were done on an unprecedented scale and thousands of 
spectators gazed on the scene with joy. 

The State Police maintained order along the route from the 
Makkarpura Palace to the Laxmi Vilas, while the road from the Laxmi 
Vilas to the Leheripura Gate was lined on both sides by the State troops. 

The members of His Excellency’s party, the Resident and his 
Assistant, the Officers of the l/8 Pan jab Regiment stationed in the Baroda 
Camp and the leading European and Indian officers of the State with the 
ladies of their families were invited to this function. Covers were laid for 
1 10 guests and the catering was entrusted to Framji & Co. of Simla who 
did all in their power to make the function a grand success. 

At 8*15, Their Excellencies were ready and left the Makkarpura 
Palace once more in the car passing through Goya Gate, Mandvi — the 
heart of the city, Leheripura and Chamrajendra Road to the Laxmi 
Vilas, viewing the illuminations along the route. The crowd was already 
getting unmanageable and the Police had a hard job but the cheering 
throughout was most enthusiastic and both Their Excellencies acknow- 
ledged the warm salutations of the people. The Mandvi Tower was 
most beautifully illuminated and Their Excellencies very much appre- 
ciated the grand view outside the Leheripura Gate where the Nyaya 
Mandir and the Sursagar were literally a blaze of fire. Chandrarao drove 
the car slowly to enable Their Excellencies to h.'ive a full view of fhe 
city by night and it was 8.30 when the main Palace gate illumina- 
ted in different colours exhibited “Hearty Greetings’* in crystal from the 
great and popular Ruler of Baroda. 

The Historical Red Room* 

Their Highnesses the Maharaja Saheb and the Maharani Saheb 
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were at this time waiting; in the so-called Red Room of the' Palace where 
ladies and f^^entlemen who were to sit at the hi^^h table had already as- 
sembled. This famous Red Room, so called from the colour of the 
room and its furniture is the most famous in the Palace and may be 
called the historical room of Baroda* It is in this that Viceroys and 
Governors have been received and His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales had also adorned it with his august presence and it is here that 
His Highness generally gives interviews and disposes of hundreds of 
matters and passes important orders. The officers pass by it slowly, as 
if they are in dread and no wonder then that the room has the colour 
of the danger signal which colour also represents Royalty. 

Procession. 

Their Excellencies alighted from the car at 8*35 in the porch 
opposite the marble staircase and were received by His Highness the 
Maharaja Saheb who conducted them to the Red room mentioned above. 
Her Excellency used the small push car of His Highness up to the door 
of the room where she was met by Her Highness the Maharani Saheb 
and her daughter, the Maharani Indira Devi of Cooch Behar. Shrimaut 
Maharaj Kumars Dhairyashil Rao and Pratapsinh Rao were also present 
in the room with His Highness the Raja Saheb of Savantwadi and were 
discussing with the members of the Viceregal staff who had arrived 
previously on the sports of the evening- 

The ladies and gentlemen who were to sit at the High Table were 
all standing in a circle and they were presented to Their Excellencies by 
the Resident. 

The other guests had taken their respective seats at the table 
when Their Excellencies accompanied by Their Highnesses and other 
distinguished guests proceeded to the Banquet Hall in a procession led 
by His Highness’ Aides-de-camp who wore long ** Achkands ” and blue 
“ Saphas,” followed by His Excellency the Viceroy’s Aides-de-Camp who 
wore white mess dress. The Hon’ble Mr. Thompson, Major Wightwick, 
Sir Manubhai and the Viceregal party as well as the principal guests 
assembled in the Red Room followed in twos. 
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*'Their Excellencies’* said the Viceroy's Aide-de-Camp, as he 
announced their arrival and all the guests stood and bowed, while the 
Band played the National anthem* The gold fountain was playing in all 
its glory and the scene in front of the distinguished hosts and guests was 
enchanting, as the ice-bergs changed colours. 



A. D. C’s, to B. the Viceroy. 

His Excellency the V’iceroy wore all the decorations and the 
lovely blue of the Star of India contr.isted pleasingly with Lidv 
Reading’s beantifiil gown of silver with its clouds of purple shaded tulle 
and with the number of pearls and the little diamond stars, she look- 
ed charming. His Highness the Maharaja Sstheb wore the purple 
coloured ** Achkand ” and all the decorationt including the famous neck- 
lace of big emeralds and looked stately and majestic in the red '' Pagdi,” 
while the gentle and happy smile on his face and the little squint of his 
right eye made him appear handsome. While more charming still was 
the Maharani Saheb who wore a saree of yellowish tint with the gold 
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border smartly drawn over her head while the pretty star of the ** Crown 
^ of India ’’ hanging on the border and the tiny diamond pendants on her 
ears of which only one was visible rendered the natural grace prettier. 
These cliarming personalities revealed a glorious sight enough to inspire 
the fortunate few at the table with a high sense of dignity. 

And always does my heart with plciisure dance 
When 1 think on thy noble countenance, 

Where never yet was aught more earthly seen 
Than the pure freshness of thy laurels green. ” 

Both the Maharajkumars, handsome as they are, looked more 
handsome in the smart dresses they wore and the smarter “ Saphas ” 
tied each in his own peculiar style, which it was rather difficult to imi- 
tate. The Maliarani Indira Devi wore a simple saree of light sky blue 
with a necklace of small pearls. Mrs. Kealy and Mrs. Wightwick also 
wore precious necklaces and looked charming while the beautiful 
Benares Sarees of Shrimant Sitabai Bhagwat and Lady Dhanvanta Mehta 
both showing their partiality for pearls only enhanced the charm. 

There were also ladies of His Highness’ family who were having 
a good look at the banquet from the lattices and trellised windows of 
the gallery and were able to see more of the show than the actual parti- 
cipants. There were gentlemen who wore “ Angarkas ” long shirted 
tunics of white muslin with close fitting white trousers called Survar, ” 
and others who wore each his own national dress. There were not less 
than twenty different kinds of head — dresses — ** Pagrees,’' “ Safas, ” 
*'Topees” and what not, each representing the particular nationality while 
the ladies vied with each other in their gorgeous costumes and fine jewel- 
lery. It might be said as if 

“ For never had that glory been 
So royally displayed, 

Nor ever such a gorgeous scene 
Had eye of man surveyed. ” 
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Plan of banquet Table 


DaUd 22nd January nzd. 
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The State Band played an excellent programme of music which 
was much appreciated. 




March. 

Procramme 

*• Admirals All ” 



Overture 


Mendelssohn. 

'-3 

Selection 

“ Haddon Hall ” 


4 

Comet Solo..... 

“ Adieu ’• 


5 

Barcarolle 

.... “ Una ” 


6 

Suite. 

••• ** Three Irish Dances 

•t Ansell. 

7 

Valse 

.... “ Wood Nympls ” 


8 

Selection 

.. ** Rose Marie 


9 

Medley 

... ** Martial Moments ** 


10 

Fox-Trot 

... Sahara 

... Nicholls. 


Baroda Anthem. 

“ God Save The King ’’ 

The Indian Orchestra was also playing at inter vmIs selections of 
good Indian music and made the atmosphere lively, although several, on 
account of things more attractive before their eves, hardly noticed its 
existence. 

Those who had fair partners were very enthusiastic in their con- 
versation, for on occasions like this, it is not difficult to find topics— 
the fine weather, the rich jewellery, the fountain, the ice-bergs, the 
Indian music* wrestling, Elephant fights, the fine Palaces and the like; 
to the critically inclined, the different kinds of people and their idiosvn- 
cracies would give enough occupation and to the more serious, there 
were topics like the educational problems, Self-Government or subjects 
of Engineering; and suffice it to say that with the vat iety of subjects at 
ready disposal, even the most taciturnly disposed ladies found how impos- 
sible it was to keep quiet. The lesser fortunate ones, those who had 
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no partners cliatted more freely and looked after their own comforts. 
And many of them who were teatotallers were busy with ‘’Punch au 
champai^ne*’ which was served, disf^uised as ices. ‘*This is splendid’^ 
said one. as he finished it at the third stroke. It almost seemed as if 

“ — those eat now who never ate before, 

And those who always ate now eat the more 

and he wished an ‘encore’ but “ Punch *’ had ({one and he turned once 
more to the Menu which revealed 



Menu. 

Diner. 

Hois d’Oeuvie Vaiies. 

Tortue clair au Madere. 

Filets de Soles Renaissance. 

Pate de Foie gras en Belle Vue 
Perdreau a la Bateliere. 

Punch an Champaf^ne. 

Dinde roti et Jambon d’Yoik 

Salade Waldoif 

Aspei^es Frappe See Mousselene 
Gatean Chonx Surprise 
Glace Elite 
Dessert 
Cafe. 

The Banquet card was beautifullv piinted with His Highness the 
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Maharaja Saheb’s monogram on the front page and contained small pic 
tures of Their Excellencies and His Highness with the programme of 
music and the menu on either side and if the writer had not bagged his 
card, it would have disappeared for ever and there was liteiallv no other 
to spare. 

And yet with all the diversity in dtess or thought, there was the 
unity of action, all striving to reach one goal and that was the ehd of 
the dinner, for, every one was now looking forward to the toasts of the 
evening. It was about 10.20 when ices were served and the merry 
party had almost arrived at the end ot this pleasant journey when His 
Highness the Maharaja Qaekwar rose and proposed the Toast of His 
Majes|^the King Emperor. 


Toast of His Majesty the King Emperor. 

“ Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, ** said His Highness, 

I rise to ‘propose the health of the King Empeior. It is not 
necessary to commend this toast to your (acceptance nor to indicate the 
diverse wavs in which the English Ruling Family has endeaied itselt to 
the affections of the Indian people. The life and conduct of His Majes- 
ty the King Emperor constitute the gieatest assets of which the Empiie 
is possessed. 


For my own part, I recall with gratitude the personal fiiendship 
with which His Majesty has honoured me; — it will always remain a 
cherished memory. 


Your Excellencies, Ladies and (lentlemen-- 


The King Emperor. 

The Band played the national anthem and all ihe l idics and 
gentlemen piesent rose and diank enthusiastically to the health of His 
Majesty the King Emperor. 

His Highness the Mahaiaja Saheb then proposed llie health of the 
distinguished guests ot the evening, Their Excellencies Lord and Lady 
Reading. 
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Toasts of tho Quosts of the Bventaif. 

** readies and Gentlemen,*’ said His Hi{;hness the Maharaja Saheb, 
and he spoke with a voice firm and distinct and audible throiifshout the 
bifj Hall. ^ 

** I rise again — to discharge the grateful duty that has devolved 
upon me of proposing the health of our distinguished Guests, Their 
Excellencies Lord and Lady Reading. 

A Memorable Event. 

A Viceroy’s visit to an Indian State is a memorable event to its 
Ruling House and its people To us in Baroda. it is no common privilege 
to welcome a Viceroy of His Excellency’s eminence. He is one of the 
greatest political figures of our time. For five years, he has held the 
stage in India, and now I have the honoui to greet him in niv State 
when about to leave our shores to enioy his well earned rest. 

He came, no novice in statecraft, but grown grey in service 
of the Crown. In seeking to dispel the clouds of suspicion and rancour 
that existed when he undertook his duties. His Excellency displayed 
consummate courage, patience and wisdom. The more peaceful atmos* 
phere and the stabler financial situation that prevail today point to his 
success For these results, the whole of India is under a debt of gratitude 
to His Excellency. We wish him cordial God-speed, and trust that his 
future >ears will be crowded with happiness and vet more renown. 

Loyalty to the Empire. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it is customaiy on these occasions to 
leitei ate the States’ loyalty to the British Empire. This 1 hope it will 
not be necessary to do in respect of iny own State and people. Foi 
nearly a century and a quarter of British connection, my State has been 
unswerving in its obligations to the Empire. Its Loyalty has been tested 
time and again in the stern duress of war, and its worth has been proved 
beyond a doubt by its courageous contributions to the problems of Peace. 

Ideal of a Modern State 

Duting my regime. I have tried, to the best of my power, to follow 
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out my ideal of a- modern SliHe, keenly alive to the welfare of its people. 
I have afven mv beloved subjects the blessings of peace and ordered 
Government. I have eagerly sought to bring learning not merely to 
the privileged few, but to the doors of the humblest of inv people. In 
mv war against social evils, I have been strengthens 1 bv the hop^. 
despite miany disappointments, that a widespread educational system 
will JMPt in the fullness of time, to crown my efforts with sncces*!. 
Furt^K, my Government has pursued a policv of generous aid to indus- 
tria^pterprises, as a result of which, though not witliout losses, many 
.,Jlib('and factories have come into existence, 
f Your Excellencies, it is now ovei fifty veirs since Providence 

called i^on me to begin my woik in Biroda, and, looking back over this 
half century of promise and achievement, I feel that, although much 
remains to be done, lean claim for mv Sta»e a honomed place in the 
Indian Empire. 

If this be the present, what of the fnt ire 1 

Claims of the Indian States. 

The whole of our sub-Continent is being stirred to its depths bv 
the rebuilding of its constitution. We of the Indian States are watch- 
ing with deepest interest the progress of British India from stage to 
stage of self-rule. My earnest wish is that, in the new dispensation, the 
claims of the Indian States should not be forgotten. They feel that 
they deserve a liberal tieatment in the interpretation of their much 
cherished rights and privileges. 

In the new era, the Indian States now claim a place in the Sun 
and believing in the justice of the English people, they hope that their 
ancient rights and dignities will be fully revived. 

Pillera of the Empire. 

For my own St^ite, it is only n.itural for me to hope that it*! oiigi- 
nal sovereignty will be restored. Over a hundred years .ago, the Biitish 
Government elected to mediate between my House and its tributaries, 
who were then temporal ily handed over to them for the collection of 
tribute — they elected to collect the tribute on our behalf free of charge. 
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It was a sacred trust then undertaken. A hundred years of British 
Peace with progress and order have now ensued. In the interests of 
efficient Government, and with the utmost solicitude for the fSood of the 
Empire, I am prompted to suf^^est to the British Government that the 
ancient privileges be now fully restoted to their Friends and Allies of old. 
For, it is only as true allies and partners in a Commonwealth of States 
that our Indian States can really become pillars of the Empire. 

Tribute to Lady Reading. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I now turn from these problems to extend 
our greetings to Her Excellency, Lady Reading. On my leturn to India, 
I was happy to learn of Her Excellency's rapid recoveiy. Yet I was not 
sanguine eiioiigli to hope that her health would permit her to undertake 
this journey to my Capital. It Ins, theiefore. given Her Highness the 
Maharani and myself special pleasure to see hei here. Though never in 
the best of health, Lady Reading courageously accompanied her disting- 
ui.shed husband five years ago, on his gieat adventure to India, Since 
then, I have watched with admiration the splendid nuinner in which Her 
Excellency has fulfilled her exalted function as Vicereine. In all hu- 
mane movements, such as the campaign against Leprosy, she has ad- 
mirably seconded the Viceroy’s effoits ; jind by the very generous lead 
that she has given to Infant Welfaie Organisation throughout the country, 
Her Excellency has convincingly shown that she holds the golden key to 
an abiding place in the affections of the Indian people. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, on behalf of Her Highness the Maharani 
and myself, I desire you to join with me in extending a very cordial 
welcome to Their Excellencies and wishing them every happiness under 
the Sun 

I ^hall ask you now to drink to the health of mv distinguished 
Guests — 

Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Reading. ” 

His Excellency was carefully listening to the speech, and now and 
then a soft smile was visible on his face and at the conclusion of the 
speech, he complimented the Maharaja Saheb. The toasts were drunk 
most cordially, every one of the party wishing Lord and Lady Reading 
long life and every happiness. 
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His Bxcsllency the Viceroy's Speech et the Banquet. 

**Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen/’ said His Excellency the Viceroy 
who was loudly cheered as he rose. 


I thank Your Highness for the cordial welcome you have extended 
T Excellency and myself and for the very kind words in which you 
alluded to us both. It is invariably a gratification to me to find 
ixcellency’s efforts in the cause of humanity and relief of suffering 
iated and Your Highness’ generous expressions in recognition of 
achievements in this direction have given me great pleasure. Your 
ighness has made eloquent references to mvself for which 1 thank 
you sincerely. 



Historical Importance. 

My visits to Indian States would have been incomplete if I had 
not been able to include among them a visit to Baroda, and I am glad 
that I have been able to do so this yeai notwithstanding the crowded 
programme of the few weeks that remain of mv period of office I need 
not assure Your Highness that the historical importance of this 
State, its long and honourable connection with the British Crown and 
Government of India and the progressive lines on which its administration 
has been conducted hy Your Highness entitled it to the highest considera- 
tion from me and from those who may succeed mein the office of Vicerox 
and Governoi General. 


The Jubilee Anniversary 

It is source of special pleisure to me that my visit to Your 
Highness coincides with the celebration < of the Jubilee Anniversary of 
your succession to the Gadi of this State. I heartily congratulate Your 
Highness on this auspicious event and offer you mv warmest wishes foi 
the future. May YourNHighness^long be spared to guide the desdnies 
of your State and to labour for the advancement of vour subjects. May 
your subjects long enjoy the felicity of vour rule ani^ proiit by those wise 
schemes of development which it has been your pride to devise and 
execute in the interests of their welfare. 
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Baroda*s Services to the Bmpire 


1 need not dwell in detail on the earlier history of the connection 
of the Baroda State with the Government of India. Suffice it to say 
that more than a hundred years have passed since it bei^an, and that 
from the outset to the present day loyalty to the British connection has 
been revered as a sacred obligation in the State. On those occasions 
when there has been opportunity to put that obtif!ation into practice, the 
Rulers of the State have not hesitated to demonstrate their fidelity 
to thil tradition. In the days of the Mutiny, the Gaekwar of Baroda 
openly supported the British cause and took all possible measures to 
preserve peace in Gujarat. In the crisis of Great War, Your Highness, 
tiueto the same tradition exerted yourself to the utmost to help the 
ciuseof the Empire I need not enumerate nil the services rendered 
at th it time by Your Highness and voiii State: but 1 may note that 
besides recruitment ot combatants and non-combatants for our 
forces, Your Highness lent your Palace at Bombay for use as a war Hos- 
pital and made contributions amounting to approximately 60 lakhs in 
cash for war purposes 

Administrative and Social Reform 

Not less well known aie the adiiiinistiative and social measures with 
which Youi Highness* name will be always associated and to which you 
have alluded with such marked modesty in your speech. Your High- 
ness* 1 nie has been characterised by the deep thought you have given to 
these problems and the personal attention you have devoted to securing 
that there should be pi ogress and that progress should be along sane 
lines. Youi Highness has wisely concluded that no worthy superstruc- 
tuie can be laised unless the foundations have been well laid and con- 
structed from sciind materials You have conceived that the first essen- 
tials for the well being of your State are the establishment and mainte- 
nance of law and ordei and the provision of an efficient administrative 
machine and yon have successfulb laboured to provide these require- 
ments. You have rightly decided that genera] progress must rest on a 
broad basis of better social and economic conditions and wider facilities 
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for education amon^ your subjects: and you have ^tven effect to your 
convictions by arranf^ements for free and compulsory Primary education 
and extensive facilities for higher education and by measures to promote 
the social and economic welfare of the people. 

Great and Beneficent Measures. 

In all these measures Your Hitithness has displayed the greatest 
consideration for the interests of votir subjects and the wisest fore- 
thought in equipping your State to meet any changing conditions which 
^ 0 ^ future may hold in store. It is not vouchsafed to all men to reap 
^ wheie they sow or to see the results for which they have laboured. 
The work of manv men brings h.ippiness and profit only to 
those who follow after them. In your case, liowever, Your 
Highness has not only provided for the satisfaction of your succes- 
sors, for the welfare of your State and tor the happiness of your people 
in the future, but you have also been lewarded by seeing many great 
beneficent changes foi which you laboured actually come to pass in your 
State ill your own time. Your Highness may indeed look back on the 
50 years during which \ on have been the Ruling Prince of this State, 
with a sense of duty well done 

Position of Indian states 

Your Highness has alluded to the position occupied by the Indian 
States side bv side with the gradual development of self-governining 
institutions in British India. Let me remind Your Highness th.it at the 
time of the inauguration of the Reforms Scheme in British India, the 
position of the Ruling Princes and the Indian States was most caiefully 
and scrupuloiiKlv considered; and the sanctity of treaties and the inten- 
tion to preserve and maintain the rights and privileges of the Indian 
Princes was specially and solemnly reafhrined bv His Majesty the King 
Emperor in a Royal Pioclamation. At the same time, without piejudice - 
to the relations subsisting between the Pai amount Power ani each 
invidivdual State, the Ruling Princes as a body by the institution of the 
Chamber of Princes were given an opportunity of taking a wider part in 
the destinies of India and the Empire by offering counsel in questions 
affecting the States as a whole or the States .and Brilish India .and by 
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association in the discussion of' certain questions of Imperial concern* 

Privilafetof Princes. 

] can assure Your Highness that you need have no apprehension 
that, when any future enquiry is held regarding constitutional advance 
in British India, the position of the States and the privileges of the 
Princes will run any risk of being ignored or injuriously affected. 1 am 
convinced that their interests will be most carefully borne in mind and 
considered. British India is still in the first stage of her journey to- 
wards responsible Self-Government. At this moment I shall not specu- 
late on the precise position the States may occupy when a final stage in 
development has been leached; but of this I am certain that at all times, 
whatever changes may be under consideration the claims of the States 
will continue to receive the attention to which their position and import- 
ance in India and the Empire justly entitle them. 

Your Highness has referred to special representations which you 
have made I egarding your own State. I cannot discuss them tonight, 
for these representations are still under examination. Your Highness 
may, however, rest assured that when the examination has been com- 
pleted, they will receive the most careful and impartial consideration at 
the hands of myself and my Government. 

Pleasant Recollections. 

Let me thank Your Highness once more for your cordial welcome, 
and the hospitality you have extended to Her Excellency and myself. 
Your Highness has been most thoughtful in providing all that could 
interest and charm us during our visit. We shall carry away the most 
pleasant recollections of our visit to Baroda and ot the friendly feelings 
of Your Highness and Her Highness the Maharani towards us. Permit 
me to add that I greatly esteemed the privilege of meeting Her Highness. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let me now ask you to join me in drinking 
the health of our illustrious host. His Highness the Maharaja Gaikwar, 
and in wishing him many years of happiness and prosperity. 

The Band played the Baroda National Anthem and all present 
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rose once more anri drank most ^ntluisiastically to tlie health of His 
Hiji{litiess the Maharaja Saheb, who smiled and acknowledged the warm 
and loving feelings of those assembled. 

His Highness the Maharaja Saheb who was overpoweied with feel 
inji{«y rose once moie and said : 

^ Reply of His Highness the Maharaja Saheb. 

“ Yonr Mlhe1Iencies« Ladies and Gentlemen, 

1 find it very difiictilt to express the thanks of Her Highness 
the Mahnrani and mvself adequately to His Excellency for the exceed- 
iiif^lv kind manner in which he has proposed the toast of our health, 
and to von, Ladies and Gentlemen, for the kindly way yon have respond- 
ed to the pioposal. 

I feel that all 1 have tiled to do dining my life is fitly summed up 
111 Shakespeaie’s words : — 

“ Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thv country's, 

Thv God’s and truth’s. " 

We thank yon all most sincerely. ” 

Fireworks. 

It was now eleven when this ^'reat function was over and the piin- 
cipal guests with Their Highnesses made a slow move towards the main 
porch of the Palace, while the others moved towards the garden in front 
of the Palace to witness the Fireworks. Her Excellency Lady Beading 
was tiled and wished to go back to Makkarpura and was seen off by 
Their Highnesses whom she profusely thanked for the splendid hospita- 
lity, after which His Excellency and Their Highnesses went up 
by the lift and took their seats in the Western terrace of the Palace from 
where a fine view of the sunk gardens could be had and where the 
Fireworks were to be displayed. 

All the principal guests had assembled here to witness this great 
battle of Fire and from the large" volumes of smoke in the centre of the 
balcony, one could easily see that the Viceroy and the Gaekwar were both 
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View of the Sunk Qardenst Laxmivilas Palace. 


enjoying the lieautifiil weed ; the former really liked it, wliile the latter 
smoked only for fun. The Maharaja Siheb belongs to the non-smoking 
class, though he kee]>s the best Havanas for his guests and on this occasion, 
he was admiring the little puffs of smoke that he let out mechanic.'illy 
and that was all. Neither His Highness* Minister Sir Mannbhai nor his 
Htiaur Kanidar and Naib Dewnn Rao Bahadur Ainbegaoker is a lover of 
the weed. They love “tippans** and if they still don't change their 

f minds, any proposal to levy a fresh dntv on tobacco miuht leadily meet 
h their approval. A few of the fair sex however, indulged insmolctng* 
ely not minding of the several discomfo-ts ::ttendAnt wlitch plav 
havoc more or less with their I'leautv. 

But, lo 1 a terrific bomb exploded in the skv and everyone got a 
shock and looked up to the He ivens to view the beautiful spectacle of a 
thousand pretty stars dropoing down, almost as if they weie going 
to drop on the heads of the spectators. The battle of the Fire had begun 
and the fire pigeons were flying while the Niagara Falls appealed natural 
and spendid. 

A Fairy Scene. 

The visitor looks upon a f-iirv scene. The pavilions, coiiits, 
balconies and the lines of the Palace itself are picked out in points of 
fire and the whole is mirrored in the waters of the Fountain. The fiie- 
works leap into the sky rockets, great globes of manv coloius, fountains 
spouting golden fire and pictures of forts outlined in flame and firing 
heavy broad sides from mimic cannoneei. 

Elephant and buffalo fights and elephants in trees were exhibited 
in fire and triumphal electric arches weie shown, only to vanish the next 
moment, 'rhe whole thing looked like a dream. The opening salute 
and “ Welcome ’* were very impressive, while there were coloured shells 
and rain shells, star shells and there producing serpents. Beautiful de- 
signs of all kinds were exhibited but only to end in smoke and the 
conclusion, the Flower wheel tree, the necklace, ‘and the electric arch 
produced no small amount of miith and the triple gate with portraits of 
Their Majesties the King Emperor and the Queen Empress, Their Excel- 
lencies the Viceroy and I.adv Reading and Their Highnesses the Maha- 
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raj.! and Maliarani of Barod.i showed soinethiii>{ very oriuinal and liinh- 
Iv creditable to the manufacturer and when all the rockets had been 
mixed with the oxvf^en of the air, a biiij “ j^ood nijjht ” was shown, not 
on a bald head, as thev do in a Oinema at the conclusion of the show* 
but in livinu fire, and His Excellency rose to depart and said “'good 
night ” to Their Highnesses, whom he thanked most warmly, remarking 
that he liad thoioughly enjoved himself that night. 

The Viceroy accompanied bv the Political Secretary and the 
Private Secretary left Laxmivilas and the car was soon wending its way 
to Makkaipura, It was an extremely busy day for His Excellency, for 
he had come and seen " Vidit lots of interesting things and had learnt 
a lot about Raroda but he was still anxious to see more. 

“ I should have loved to pay a visit to the Library, for instance 
or the Museum and the Picture Gallery of which I have heard so much.*' 
“Unfortunately, we are hard up for time** lemarked Sir Geoffrey, as the 
Viceroy got out of the car in the porch at Mnkkarpura. His Excellency 
was tiled, after the busy day and said ‘‘Good night** to the officers and 
retired. The cold bieeze carried the peculiar fragrance of the Eastern 
flowers iiilo the inner looms and silence reigned supreme saye for the 
murmur of riHtling leaves while the garden lights blazed bnllianlly and 
the trees behind stood revealed agcainst the smiling moon. 

The Study Poom. 

His Highness for some time, as usual, walked up and down the 
long corridor from his favourite Study Room at one end to the Drawing 
Room at the othei : It is in the former that His Highness devotes regu- 
laily the best hours of the morning to the study of serious literature with 
ail earnest desire to learn and it is here, sitting Jit his masters feet with 
books like Chamberlain*s “Civilisation** or Economics that the present 
writer received rare words of sapience. And were there an artist of a 
right spirit, a man of wisdom conscious of his high vocation who em- 
bodies in his deeds the creations of a noble soul, should we not draw 
neai to him reveiently, as disciples to a Master 1 Of him, we may say 
that he 
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**Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 

And did not dream it was a dream.” 

A Day After The Pair. 

The guests who had assembled to witness the Fireworks had 
departed, as there was nothing more to do hut to retire, when all of a 
sudden. Lady Reading’s car slowly motored along but out rushed Capt. 
Maclean. He had escorted Lady Reading to Makkarpura, but was de- 
^rmined not to miss the Fireworks. So, after taking leave of Her 
Excellency, he asked the driver to take him straight to Laxmivilas. But 
alas, the Police arrangements I nowhere in the programme had it been 
marked that Capt. Maclean w^as to go to Laxmivilas at that hour. The 
Police were maintaining order and no motors were allowed to pass, 
while the Commissioner of Police was admiring the fountains spouting 
golden fire. And so, the car was detained at every junction, till at last by 
some sheer piece of luck, it managed to get its “line clear” and reached 
Laxmivilas just after, the guests had departed. “ I believe the Fire- 
works have been splendid, as everything else has been” said Capt. 
Maclean, “but why the car was detained is still a mystery.’’ And so, at 
one in the morning, the car with two occupants went back to Makkar- 
pura, but this time unmolested, while the Battle of Fire had successfully 
been fought, to the satisfaction of the illustrious host. 

“The great brand 

Made lightnings in the splendour of the Moon, 

And flashing round and round and whirled in an arch 
Shot like a streamer of the Northern morn.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Vicl. 

Wild Animals of Baroda. 

To those who are fond of Sport, Barod.i provides plenty of 
amusement. There are the famous lions found in the Qir foiestsaiid 
some times in tlie adjoinin)^ p.irts of the Kodinar and Dhari Talukas of 
Amreli, while ti^eis are cccasionally tonnd in the Vajpur and Namchal 
I aiif^es of the Navsari district foiests. The panther is also found in 
some of the hills but it has almost disappeared from the plain«. This 
animal is exceedingly dating and cunning and we hear of more people 
killed and wounded by pinthers thin either by lions or timers. The 
hyaena is common and possesses powerful j.iW'i and a keen scent. He 
lives on bones and dead animals but wnll not seek sheep or ats nor 
will he face the shepherd. 

Then there aie wolves that frequent f»rassy plains and hunt with 
great skill and perseverance, while the jackal who is much smaller than the 
wolf makes up in cunning for what he licks in size. Wild pig abound 
in the Gir forest and hilly country ;ill over the State, as also on the plains 
in the Baroda and Kadi Districts and vex the cultivators by destroying 
their good crops. His Highness the Maharaja Khanderao who was very 
fond of sports carefully cherished two boar preserves, one near the 
Jambuva River six miles from the capital and the other at Dabka on the 
bank of the Mahi, 18 miles from Baroda. 

Among other wild animals of importance we may mention the 
porcupine which w^ork much havoc in melon beds, the stag or Samber,*’ 
the spotted deer, the antelope, famous for the length of its horns, while 
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in the Rivers Mahi and Narbada are found crocodiles that are often the 
terror of a whole neighbourhood, as they seize cattle and sometimes 
children or even grown up men and women. 

So there is enough business for a good shot - he has only to select 
the sort of game he wants. If he wants game of a simple kind, a twelve 
lK>re would dispose of the wild duck and the common teat, the red spur 
fowl or partridges. At one time, hawking had been a favourite amhse- 
inces and Nobles of Haroda wlio for the sake of 
pigeons and kept fighting cocks. p.nitridges, quail and 

A Tiger Hunt. 

His Highness Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwar as well as Her Highness 
the Maharani Saheb are both good shots and are known for their remark- 




With Her Tiger. 

able courage. They have spent days and days in the wild jungles and 
have bagged not a small number of lions and tigers, some of the latter 
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fine specimens as they are beitif^ stuffed and kept for show in the Laxmt 
Vilasy near the two staircases. 

A tiger hunt is an exciting business. Bullet after bullet is poured 
into his body but he is rarely killed at once and in his agony, he will 
often turn upon his pursuers with terrible fury and with the horrible 
roar of a charging tiger, he hurls himself with tremendous bounds on 
his foes. His eyes blaze like emeralds and his fangs glitter like ivory. 
He shoots through the air like a thunderbolt. Mow is the time to try 
the sportsmen’s nerve and steadiness of aim. But Her Highness the 
Maharani Saheb is not afraid. 

Her Highness the Maharani Chimnabai Saheb C. 1. is known 
for her personal grace and charm of manner no less than for her ready 



Female Training College. 

wit and brilliance of intellect. She is endowed with great force of 
character and rare distinction of mind, 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength and skill.” 
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Her sweet temper combined with her affectionate nature have 
added to her immense popularity. 

Her Highness has been both an earnest student all her life and 
an author and she has travelled not only all over India but all over the 
world, eagerly absorbing new scenes and alien civilisations but adopting 
only tl|(§be8t of them. She has devotedly worked for the bettermei^ 
of her people and has given an earnest impetus to female educafUon by 
founding Scholarships for the deserving. The Maharani is fond of 
te^^and like His Highness the Maharaja Sahebni a great walker. 

Her Highness the Maharani Saheb is really fond of shooting 
and during lier tour in Southern India, she disposed of some wild 
elephants in the Kollengode fore^. While in Kashmere, she bagged 
some huge panthers, not forgetting even the little but swift “chakor.*' The 
Maharajkumars have naturally inherited this love of sport and have 
bagged not a few, though the gun has not been able to diminish the 
number of the animals, which still rule the forests supreme. 

The Maharaja’s Sport. 

His Highness is also one of the best sports but he also likes pig* 
sticking and visits Dabka once or twice a year with the Sardars and the 
British and Indhin Officers on a hunting expedition and as enough 
entertainment provided, everyone has a good time. The sight of 
pigsticking is an animated and exciting one. Thousands of beaters have 
already driven the pigs to the actual scene of action and hundreds of 
riders advance irregularly through the bush, armed with swords or 
spears, while crowds of footmen similarly armed or occasionally ready 
to discharge a gun stand grouped about* At the outlets are posted the 
elephants whose crimson cloths and gay howdahs would scare the tamest 
beast of the field while the ladies seated on the elephants would watch 
the exciting gime. As a British Officer has described “ the heir apparent 
wound the stirrup leather round his left wrist and leaning out of his 
saddle to the right and only held to the horse by the strained leather 
stirrup, he drew his sword across the boar and cutting through the 
backbone to the entrails of the animal, he won the tusks. ’’ 
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The Cheeta Hunt. 


The entertainment provided for Their Excellencies the Viceroy 
and Lady Reading by His Highness the Maharaja Saheb on the morning 
of the twenty third was of a different nature. Neither horses nor guns 
were wanted, though both were kept ready, the former for any who wish- 
ed to 1 ide and see the sport and the latter kept for the use of the Viceroy 
in case His Excellency preferred to slioot. There was no exhibition of 
skill or courage that was demanded ; all that one had to do was to watch 
and see. It was the Cheeta versus the deer, not a battle in which the 
cheeta fought with the deer but it was a running race, the former chasing 
the latter till he held him by the neck and killed him. 

As in hawking, one bird wild by nature is taught to pursue and 
destroy another, so in hunting, recourse is had to the cheeta for the pur- 
pose of killing deer and other game* The cheeta is a kind of leopard, 
about four feet in length, of a pale, fulvous colour and marked with 
numerous black spots. The fur is somewhat crisp and the tail is long 
and somewhat bushy at the extremity .and it is found in Africa and Southern 
Asia, and has been employed for centuries in hunting antelope and 
other game. 

Sundarpura. 

The Cheeta Hunt was arranged to take place at Sundarpura, at 
8*30 in the morning and all arrangements were made under the supervi- 
sion of Mr. B. S. Baitake, the Police Naib-Suba. The people of the 
neighbouring villages were wained, by a beat of the drum, not to 
appi oach the Dhaniavi forest for feai of disturbing the game. Sundarpura 
is the name of a small village, by the side of Makkarpura where there 
are excellent preserves and it is one of the most favourite places so often 
frequented by the Maharaja and as the road is usually bad. His High- 
ness prefers to go on horseback. 

The morning was cool and refreshing as ever, for the climate 
unlike the extremes of Northern India is temperate — its warmth is not 
heat, its coolness not cold. Everybody was up earlier than usual on 
this important Saturday. This day named after the God Saturn is con- 
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sidered a lucky d ty. The Romans feasted and drank in honour of 
Saturn while the Eni^lish and Indians consider it as the pleasantest day 
in the week. Two of the Welsh Fusiliers were busy, as early as five 
in the morning, making arrangements to hoist the Union Jack on the 
tower of the Viceregal residence, as the old staff had to be replaced by a 
new onel^ It was a difficult job on account of the peculiar constructkmof 
the tower but it was cleverly done and at sun-rise, the Royal Standaid 
was once more flying from the heights of Makkarpura. 



Major Major Capt. 

Sadekar Powar. B. V. Qaikwad. Makbul Hussan. 

At Laxmivilas the A. D. Cs were all ready at six and would have 
perhaps been ready much earlier, had not one of the ordeilies who was 
asked to wake them up insisted in the early hours of the morning, on 
repeatedly opening the window as he thought and gone to bed thinking 
it was yet dark. Whether it was the window or the ward- robe that was 
opened, it is hard to tell, but all is well that ends well. 

The Welshmen’s Curiosity. 

“ Excuse me, Sir, ” said the Welshman, as he descended from the 
tower after hoisting the flag and prepared to leave the Palace Couldn’t 
you Sir, say me which the famous ** Gaekwad *’ King of Baroda who 
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sleeps on bed of gold ? ” Evidently he was anxious to have a closer 
glimpse of His Highness the Qaekwar and to satisfy his curiosity, he 
was asked to wait and watch the Rolls Roj’ce with the State flag flying 
on it which would bring His Highness to Makkarpura at 8.30 and so 
there he waited in a quiet corner to watch the stately arrivaf of the 
magnificent Rolls. ; 

Watches and Judgments. 

The members of the Viceregal Staff were all waiting for His Ex- 
cellency and it was ten minutes to the appointed time* “ What time do 
you make ? ” said Hon’ble Mr. Thompsom. “ Eight seventeen said 
Col. Worgan. “ I make it eight eighteen ** said Sir Norman while Capt. 
Gage Brown made it eight twenty four while the Gaekwar’s officer on 
duly said “ eight twenty one '* and to Col. Worgan*s desire to know the 
exact time said “ we shall strike the average ** and so it was, as the 
coriect time telephoned was eight twenty. It was necessary to know 
the exact time to enable all appointments to be kept to the scheduled 
time. But, 

Tis with our judgments as our watches, 

None go just alikei yet each believes his own. ” 

The German '' Caterpillar. ” 

At this time, a car with an unusual noise was entering the Palace but by 
some curious irony, it was not the Rolls. His Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb wore English dress and as the Welsh guard neither noticed the 
Rolls nor the flag, he was rather diffident about presenting arms which 
he however did, no sooner he heard “ Good morning, Maharaja Saheb 
from the Political Secretary who came down to receive His Highness, 
who arrived punctually at the appointed time. 

It was a ten horse power German “Citron Caterpillar,*’ with the 
maximum speed of 25 miles an hour and had cost His Highness about 
eight thousand. His Highness who is generally fond of making experi- 
ments had bought this car, specially for Shikar purposes and had actu- 
ally travelled in it from Savli to Baroda, a distance of about 20 miles, on 
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a fairly bad road. The car was fitted witli a torpedo body and was 
beinft minutely examined by the members of His Excellency’s staff when 
the Viceroy came down, fresh and ready for the intended journey. 'It 
is a wonderful looking car*’ said His Excellency and His Highness 
explained certain peculiarities of this car and the object with which he 
had bought it. The driver’s seat had to be turned round to enable the 
Viceroy and the master of the car to get into it after which the seat was 
brought to the original position and the car left for Sundarpura. Both 
the Maharajkumars were present and left in their cars, accompanied by 
the rest of the party. Her ExceUency preferred to have a quiet time 
and was not anxious to see tlie shiiighter of the innocents. 

The party leached Sundarpura, a distance of four miles from 
Makkarpura in fifteen minutes and left for Dhaniavi, the scene of action, 

in tongas. There is tlie 
village tank on the way 
which piovides water to 
the people and the ani- 
mals of the thick “Babul** 
foicst which coveis an 
aiea of about 600 acres. 
Theie v\eie tw'o ‘cheetas’ 
and foni tongas used on 
this (icasion ; conse- 
iinenth , the shikai 
was aiianged nit two 
pailies. The first tonga 
convex ed His hixcellency 
the Viceroy, His Highness 
the Mahaiaja S«iheb and 
Capt. Maclean, A D. C. 
to the Viceroy, wiiile 
the second, three mem- 
bers of the Viceiegil staft. The second party consisting of the rem- 
aining staff pioceedecl by a different route. It w^as interesting to watch 
hundreds of buck, on the wav, fleeing tor their lives, for they evidently 
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Tonga Drive to Dhaniavi. 


knew that the enemy had invaded their territories^ and the swiftest of 
them were the luckiest. 


Picturesque Sport. 

The cheeta Hunt is the most picturesque royal sport. This inode 
of hunting; is said to have orij^inated with Hushunf;, King of Persia, as 
early as 86S B. C. and later became so popular that certain of the 
Mongol Emperors were in the habit of being accompanied in their sport- 
ing expeditions by a thousand cheetas. 

Tlie hunters stalk the buck, concealed in camouflaged village carts 
on one of which is the blind folded cheeta, curtained off and secured 
by a leash. On the buck being sighted, the cheeta is released and an 
exciting chase ensues, the cheeta, by reenson of its extraordinary speed 
being quickly lost to view in the jungle, while the buck makes for the 
cover instantly. At first the cheeta aoproaches steadily, making use of 

whatever means of con- 
cealment the nature of 
the ground permits, until 
observed, when making a 
few gigantic bounds, it 
arrives in the midst of 
the held and brings 
down its victim with a 
stioke of its paw. The 
Viceroy’s Cheeta mana- 
ged to dispose of two 
black bucks, while the 
second cheeta killed one. 
After inspecting the vic- 
tims, His Excellency had 
a mind to try the gun, 
but vvjis not very keen, as 
he had shot many black 
bucks befote and had no 
The Cheeta rrd HU Victims. desire to reduce the 
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number of those living and so the party left the hunting; rendezvous and 
returned to Sundarpura, fully satished at having seen a thrilling race and 
after partaking of some light refreshments in the State rest house, retur- 
ned to Makkarpura at ten. 

The Children’s Qatheiing. 

The spacious hall of the Nyaya Mandir or the Temple of Justice 

is practically the Town Hall for Baroda. 
It is here that lectures are sometimes 
delivered or exhibitions held and 
ifilportatit public functions take place 
and it was in this very place that the 
children of all the schools in their 
holiday attire had assembled to entertain 
Their Excellencies the Viceioy and 
r.ady Reading on the morning of the 
twenty third. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Thompson and 
Sir Geoffrev de Montmorency wisli- 
ed to see the Museum and the 
famous picture galleiv of uhich 
they had heard so much and left 
the Palace at eleven, intending to 
visit the Nvava Mandir diiect from 
the Museum. 

Rao Saheb D. K. Apte, 
Indian Assistant to the Resident 
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The task of making the gathering as successful as possible was 
entrusted to Mr. N, K. Dixit, Commissioner of Education and Miss 



M. A. Needham, Principal of the Maharaiti Giils’ School and with tlie help 
of Mr. Pinakiprasad Desai and Mrs. Pagar, an excellent progiamir.e was 
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The Nyaya JVIandir 



arranfsed. Members of His Excellency’s suite, the Resident, the First 
Assistant, the Indian AsstsMnt and the European Officers and ladies 

and gentlemen from the Camp and 
the principal sardars and ofticers of 
the State, merchants, mill'-owners 
and official as well as non-official 
memliers of the Legislative Council 
were invited to this tunctiOn and 
were received by the Commissioner 
of Education and the Principal of the 
Haroda College 

His Excellency the Viceroy left 
the Palace at 12 3 P. M. and arrived 
at the Nyaya Mandir at 12.1*. when 
he was received by His Hifthness. 
The girl-guides who were arranged 
on the steps on both sides received 
them with ovations, while His High- 
ness conducted His Excellency to a 
seat on the right hand side of the 
sofa on which His Highness sat. 

The Programme. 

The programme commenced with a prayer in Hindi, sung by the 
students of the Music School, after which there weie some interesting 
games and exercises of drill which were very much appreciated. The 
Marathi boys sang the welcome song wherein as “ His Majesty’s 
Viceroy, well-known and most fortun.ate and now the guest of Sir Sayaji 
Rao, the citizens, full of joy request His Excellency to bring back the 
old, old days of happiness and joy”. The “ garbas or music dances ol 
the little girls holding little water bowls on the head seemed very inter- 
esting while the Japanese drill piodiiced roars of laughter. The ctiildren 
were all happy and their joy w'as complete when “ Barfi ” or sweets 
were distributed in due course, in honour of the Viceregal visit. There 
was ” the Summer’s Call ” which said : 



Mr. R. K Randive, 
Manager Political Office- 
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“ Come away : the sunny hours woo thee far to founts and bowers; 

O’er the very waters now flowers are shedding beauty’s gIow« 

come away : 

Where the lily’s tender gleam quivers on the glancing stream, 

come away : 


There the deer its conch hath made, come away : 

Where the smooth leaves of the lime glisten in their honey time, 

come away : ” 



Leaving Nyaya Mandir. 

'fhe last ‘ Oarba ’ welcomed Lord Reading and requested him 
to accept the cordial hospitality offered ; 

The land of India has as its Lord His Majesty King George, 
Today arrives the Viceroy of India. 
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On the arrival of His Excellency Lord Reading, 
The drum sound of his justice is heard everywhere. 


Who rules equally the rich and the poor, 

The cheers of joy are spread in the whole 
City, brightening the hearts of the people.’* 

The amusement provided bv the little children of the different 
schools was another bright link in the glotious chain of festivities in 

connection with the Viceregal visit. The delicious music, songs and the 

y 

tableoux exhibited drew forth applause from His Excellency and His 
Highness the Maharaja Saheb. 



The Maharaja Waiting for His Car. 

After the performance was over, Sir Maniibhai Mehta presented 
garlands and bouquets, attar, rose-water and pansupari to His Excellency 
the Viceroy and His Highness the Mahnraia Saheb. while Mr. Dixit garland- 
ed and gave pansupari to the rest of the Viceregal party. 
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His Excellency and His Highness tlien left the Hall amidst 
hearty cheers from about thousand children present in the Hall and as 
they came out, they found a hung crowd of spectators assembled outside 
who enthusiastically cheered both the host and the guest. The plenty of 
of open space in front caused by the demolition of a hundred old houses 
with the idea of providing a fine garden for tlie people with the big tank 
on the left and the Leheripura gate on the right levealed His Highness 
keen desire to kill two birds with one shot to be.iutifv his Capital as 
well as relieve congestion in the City by proxiding a pleasure ground 
for the people, The Viceroy returned to Makkarpura while His High- 
ness after seeing his distinguished guest off returned to the Laxnii Vilas. 

launch at Makkarpura. 

It was 1.30 when the party sat to lunch at Makkarpura. It 
was a quiet lunch and the only guests were the resident officers and ladies 
who were staying at Makkarpura. with the officer of the British Guard. 
Framji had as usual placed the choicest menu on the table and with 
plenty of homely and genial talk, an hour passed by unnoticed. 

The Viceroy gave a glowing account of the cheeta Hunt, but the 
ladies characterised the game as cruel. The idea of blood w\'ik repulsive. 
“ But surely, not to the cheeta said His Excellency, good luimoiiredly. 
Sir Geoffry gave a vivid description of the Museum and Picture gallery 
which he had visited in the morning remarking that both are of a highly 
superior order. I wish I could see these institutions and the Libraiy 
too remarked His Excellency “ but unfortunately, I iind from the 
programme that I have to leave at 9.45 tonight.*’ In fact, two im- 
portant functions were yet to come oft' and theie was haidlyany 
“ breathing time, as they call it. As it was only a three days’ visit 
and so many engagements had all to get into such a shoit petiod, the 
visit becomes literally a “ flying ” visit, though Iheie is no jcroplane, for 
time flies. ** And so, we are all flying ” remaiked Sir Norman with his 
usual good humour of w^hich he had always a plentiful stock. He was 
really a jolly good fellow and we could indeed say of him, 

** VlTith us there was a Doctour of Phisik ; 

In all the world ne was ther noon hym lik. 



He kepte his fiacient a ful ji^reet decl : 

In botires by his inafsyk natureel. ” 

The Mueeum end Pictures 

The Barocia Museum and Picture Gallery are situated in the Public 
Park and the situation is not only advantn^eoiis from the point of view 
of the picturesque setting of the buildings, but is more healthy and more 
attractive than any other site. Culture and civilisation have always 
counted Princes and Rulers amongst their most sincere patrons and so 
it is natursilly hoped that they will help to spread a knowledge and 
appreciation of the concrete achievements of oast and present culture 
and the best means of promoting this cause is the establishment of a 



Museum and Art Gallery. 

Museum and Art Gallery. As libraries are the storehouses of manuscripts 
and books, so Museums and Art Galleries are the storehouses of 
concrete objects showing other sides of culture. His Highness tlie 
Maharaja Saheb who is a pioneer in so many progressive movements has 
not failed here also and a visitor therefore cannot hut have the highest 
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opiluoii of the comprehensive sympathies and the isenuine culture of the 
Prince who lias promoted their establishment. 

The Museum includes Industrial Arts, Ixitli Indian and Foreign, 
Vatural History, Ethnoloj’y, Geoloity, Arch^olo^y and Economic Court 
and has been thorouf’hiv equipped. In the Picture Gallery, His Highness 
the Maharaja Saheb has provided his people wiih two collections of 
pictures one Eastern and the other Western which combined In the same 
building make the institution truly unique His Highness* purpose is to 
place before his subjects for their infoi mation and instruction, a collec* 
tion of precious objects of art, the emanations of the genius of man, as to 
concept and execution, illustrating the course of European and Indian 
ai t. There are beautiful pictures of the Flemish, Greek, German and 
Italian Schools, while the British and French predominate in the collec 
tion. The Eastern collection consists of Indian paintings of the leading 
schools, and it is belived that the collection is the best in the world. 
There are some exquisite examples of Moghal Painting consisting of 
illustrations of the Mahabharata and Rainayana, painted during the time 
of Akbar by his court artists. The Museum and the Picture Gallery owe 
their excellent condition to the care and energy of Mr. S. Ganguli, the 
Curator. 


Eating a Mango. 

The Indian dishes served dining luncheon were much appreciatedt 
though His Excellency ate very little; he had Pila ” which he seemed 
to like, after which he took apples and cream, not forgetting the King of 
Indian fruits-the mango. Eveiy one ate the mango in English style but 
the proper way to do justice to this Indian fruit is to eat it in the real 
Indian fashion, by making a diiect attack on it, as the cheeta does its 
prey. His Excellency observed that during one of his visits to an Indian 
State, he had seen the Maharaja actually disposing of ten such fruits in 
Indian style all at one sitting. 

After “Cafe*' was served, the party proceeded to the main Draw- 
ing room and the Viceroy retired to his apartments for an hour^s quiet 
repose, after the busy engagements of the morning. Her Excellency had 
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been advised to take complete test and so reserved all the energies to 
be able to attend the <jarden Party on the Motibafit Urotinds in the 
evening. 

Her Excellency was admiring the beniitifiillv embroidered silk 
showls and sarees, articles that would generally drape the white shoul- 
ders of their pretty owners, now allowed to hang with artful negligence 
over the windows and galleries and had therefore given an additional 
lustre to her drawing room, while the massive corner pots and vases 
were artistically covered with fine lovely Scarves. 

Jubilee Albums. 

Mr. Maneklal Doctor, the proprietor of “Shiee Siy.iji Vijava” the 
popular weekly of Baroda had sent the “Golden Jubilee” albums con- 
taining interesting and attractive photographs of 'rhen Highnesses and 
nieinbers of theii family for presentation to Their Excellencies and mem- 
bers of the Staff and his gift was much appreciated. 

Ceremony of Laying The Foundation Stone of The 
Science Institute Bulldlr.g. 



Baroda College. 





A beautiful Shamiana was erected in front of the ColIefC<^ Phy- 
sics Laboratory for the grand cereaiony of laying the Foundation Stone 
of the Science Institute to be performed at the hands of His Excellency 
the Viceroy and a few minutes before the appointed hour, all the seats 
were occupied by the guests specially invited for the occasion. There 
was a large number of ladies and the principal State officials in their 
Darbar costumes and the professors of the College in academic costume 
lent picturesqueness to the scene. 

The new Institute is to be located in the compound of the Baroda 
Al ls College. A small dais was erected at the Southern end of the 
Shamiana on which sofas were placed for the accommodation of His 
Excellency and His Highness who was accompanied by Her Highness 
the Maharani Saheb, the Dowager Maharani of Cooch Behar and 
Maharajkumars Dhairyashil Rao and Pratapsinh Rao. His Excellency 
was accompanied by Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, the Hon’ble Mr. 
J. P. Thompson, Col. R. B. Worgan and other members of the staff. 

His Highness* Ambition. 

The function was invested with special interest inasmuch as it 
had been the ambition of His Highness to provide his State with means 
of attaining scientific knowledge and its application to iiiclustries and the 
ceiemony marked the fulBlmeiit of his great dream. His Higliness 
tlioiight that in course of time when the building w^oiild be completed 
and stand open for the use of the Science students in the State, the 
Stone to be laid by the Viceroy would seive as a constant reminder of 
the auspicious occasion. The remarkable transformation of Baroda 
witnessed during the reign of His Highness is due to his own activities. 

It was 4.15 p. M. when His Excellency left Makkarpura and he 
arrived at the Shamiana at 4*30 where His Highness the Maharaja Saheb 
who had arrived tw^o minutes earlier received him, as he alighted from 
the car and His Highness conducted the distinguished guest to a seat on 
his right. Her Highness the Maharani Saheb and her daughter took 
their seats on the second sofa on the dais. The members of the staff 
and other British officers and the ladies and gentlemen from the Camp 
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•»t to tlie of his Excellency while the Resident, the Maharajkumars. 
the Minister and the principal Sirdars and officers of the State were sea- 
ted to the left. Tlte sttidents w*ere itlad to occupy the yerandah of the 
Laboratory for viewing the ceremotty. 

Sir Matiubhai N. Mehta who occupies the position of the Chief 
Minister or Dewan since 191C then rose and after bowing , to His 
Excellency the Vic-eroy and Their Highnesses the Maharaja Gaekwar 
and the Maharani Saheb delivered an address which was as elegant as 
it was thoughtful. He sketched the origin of the Maharaja Saheb’s idea 
of founding the Institute of Science* described its scope and the advanta- 
ges likely to accrue not only to the people of the State but to those of 
Gujarat also. 

Your Excellencies. Your Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen, ** 
said Sir Manubhai, 


The Idea of a Science Institute. 

The Idea of having a .separate Institute of Science at Baroda 
originated in 1908 with Dr. Jack.son, who was long connected with the 
Sindh Arts College, and also presided over the Baroda College, for over a 
year. As the Bombay University did not then lay sufficient stress on 
practical training and laboratory work in Science, Dr, Jackson wished 
to have an ampler scope tor the teaching of his favourite subject, and 
felt the restraints of the Bombay University too rigid and inelastic for 
the healthy growth of Scientific knowledge. As the affiliating bodv, the 
Bombay University prescribed the standard of teaching and conducced 
the examinations and practical tests which left little room for the cul- 
tivation of Scientific reasearcli. Gifted with enthusiasm and a bold 
imagination^ he conceived the idea of having a separate and independent 
University for Baroda where the teaching of Science could be puj^sued 
on original lines more conducive to practical results. 

The Bducatlonal Wealth of Baroda. 

Eighteen years have since rolled by ; and though Dr. Jackson's 
dream of the Baroda University has not yet been realised. Your Excellency 



will be interested to learn that these years have added to the wealth 
of Baroda in the possession of educational material of various kinds, 
riiere is the splendid llaroda College in the first instance which must 
form the centre of any scheme for the building up of a University. The 
Raroda College has been fully equipped for the Faculties of Arts and 
Science, and maintains a high place among her sister colleges of the Pre- 
sidency for efficiency of teaching and successful results. It is proposed 
to add the Faculty of Law shortly to the attractions of the College. 
There is a school of Technology which even draws students from distant 
parts of the country like the Punjab. Bengal and the Central provinces, 
who flock to the Kala Bhavan to pursue courses in Mechanical and Elec- 
tric Engineering, in Chemical Technology and Textile Arts- There is a 
College for Training Teachers for the Degree of Bachelor of Training 
under the Faculty of Pedagogy. The Academy of Music and the Classes 
of Fine Arts like Painting and Sculpture with the handsome Picture Galle- 
ries and the Museum are other educational attractions of this City. 
The architectural wealth of the Capital is also by no means mean. The 
State maintains a large Central Libary with a well-provisioned collection 
of Oriental Manuscripts for the study of Archaelogy, Philology, and other 
ancient lore. Lastly, there is a large and well-run Hospital in the City 
which can provide useful material for a Medical School. All this varied 
inatei ial can well serve as foundation for the larger structure of a Univer- 
sity for Baioda, or, for the matter of that, for the whole of Gujarat, should 
this more ambitious idea take root in the minds of the people of this 
province, and Your Excellency, in laying the Foundation Stone of the 
Scince Insitute at Baroda, will also earn the merit of making it a centre 
of academic culture and other civilising activities in the province. 

Blessinfs of Science. 

Tune was when the academic life of a University was fully engros- 
sed in learned dissertations of Rhetoric and Metaphysical Dialectics 
when Science was neglected or admitted within the portals of the 
academy only as a hand-maid of the Humanities ; and the ancient Halls 
of Learning in Europe resounded with specious disputations of Sophists 
and with quibbles of wrangling Schoolmen. The most important secrets 
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of Nature lay concealed and hidden away in unexpected places, and 
until Bacon inaugurated his new method, there was none to interpret 
the language of Nature or to apply the powers of Nature to the glory of 
God and relief of Man’s Estate, Knowledge was then recognised as 
Power, and the blessings of Science came in time to be generously 
appreciated and widely recognised. And thotigh the last Great War 
demonstrated that Science could be put to a demoniacal use by being 
harnessed to the engines of destruction, its beneficent and humane 
influences in times of Peace are more abiding than its use, or rather 
abuse, during war. Well has the English Poet Mackav sung : — 

Blessings on Science ; When the Earth seemed old, 

When Faith grew doting, and our Reason cold, 

*Twas she discovered that the world was young, 

.4nd taught a language to its lisping tongue. " 

Victories of Science. 

In the noble words of Dean Farrar, Science “ has been as a great 
Archangel of Mercy, devoting herself to the service of Man. She has 
laboured not to increase the power of despots or add to the magnificence 
of Courts, but to extend human happiness, to economise human effort, 
to extinguish human pain. Where of old, men toiled, half-blinded and 
half -naked in the mouth of the glowing furnace to mix the white-hot 
iron, she now substitutes tlie mechanical action of the viewless air. She 
has enlisted the Sunbeam in her service to limn for us with absolute 
tidelitv the faces of the friends we love. She has shown the poor miner 
how he may wofdt in safety even amid the explosive fire-damp of the 
mine. She has by her anaesthetics enabled the sufferer to be hushed 
and unconscious while the delicate hand of some skilled operator cuts a 
fragment from the nervous circle of the unquiveiing eve. She points not 
to pyramids built during weary centuiies by the sweat of miserable na- 
tions. but to the light-house and the steamship, to the railroad and the 
telegraph. She has restored eyes to the blind and heating to the deaf. 
She has lengthened life, she has minimised danger, she has controlled 
madness, she has trampled on disease. None of our sons should, there- 
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fore, ({row up wholly ignorant of studies, which at once train the rea- 
son and fire the imagination, which fashion as well as forge, which can 
feed as well as fill the mind- ** These have been the Victories of Science 
in the past and they have been richly reinforced by the modern 
discoveries of the Rontgen Rays and of Radium, the inventions of the 
Wireless and of Aeronautics. 

The New Institute. 

The memory of Your Excellency's memorable visit to this 
City will always be sanctified by this noble pile of Building about to be 
raised as a tiibute to the services of Science to Man. The location of 
clars rooms for the teaching of Science in the present College Building 
leaves room for improvement. Physics classes are separated from 
Chemistiv rooms, and neither have they any easy access to the detached 
block of Laboratories for practical woik. Lecture Rooms in Natural 
History Sciences have no adjuncts of Botanical Gardens or Model Rooms 
with Zoological specimens within easy reach. It is now proposed to 
congregate them together ; for, as Lord Rlackstone remarked, '' Sciences 
are of a sociable disposition and flourish best in neighbourhood.” The 
New Science Institute will have a hand.some facade about 240 ft. long 
and will be .SO feet deep with «in inner open court measuring about 225 
X I4O. The front 01 South section will be of two-storeys with accommo- 
dation for Chemistry on the upper floor and some pt ovisiou for lecture 
rooms for Botany and Zoology; the rear portion or Northern section will 
have only one floor accommodating Physics class rooms, the Lecture 
Theatre and Physical Laboratories. The whole building is estimated to 
cost about four Lakhs and will enhance the architectural beauty of its 
environments 

The Call of Science- 

This array of noble Buildings, the Baroda College, the Science 
Institute and the High School with their lofty domes and well pro- 
portioned spires will for all time hold the torch of knowledge high in 
this State and serve as beacons of Progress and Light at the very thres- 
hold of the Capital. Standing on this eminence, the student will look 
back on the Universe of God, and forward over the generations of men. 
Amidst the glowing panorama that would then burst on his view. 
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Knowledge of Science will enable him to see that the ** Whole round 
Earth is every way bound by gold chains about the feet of God. The 
call of Science would then summon him 

** To that cathedral below« boundless as his wonder ; 

Whose quenchless lamps the Sun and Moon supply, 

Its choir the winds and waves ; its organ thunder, 

Its dome the sky. 

The Viceroy*! Speech. 

His Excellency the Viceroy who was most enthusiastically received, said, 

*'Your Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I thank Your Highness for the kind invitation you have extende<l 
to me to take part in today^s ceremony. I accepted your invitation with 
the greatest alacrity both on account of my appreciation of the general 
advantages expected from the projected institution, in affording extended 
opportunities of acquisition of practical knowledge in science and adding 
to facilities for research, and because I wished to show how greatly I 
had been impressed with Your Highness’ achievements in the cause of 
education. 

Bra of Scientific Discovery. 

On the first point I need not dwell at length, for your Dewan has 
explained in the most lucid and eloquent manner the scope of the new 
Institute of Science, the aims it is intended to fulfil and the advantages 
expected from it. To those like myself who have lived in the 19th cen- 
tury and crossed over into the 20th. , it has long been apparent that an 
era of far-reaching scientific discovery has begun. Dav by day, to 
silent workers and seekers in many an institution such as that it is pro- 
posed to build here, nature is slowly revealing her secrets and the myste- 
ries of the universe are being disclosed. Year by year additions are 
being made to the sum total of human knowledge and a new lai.d of 
promise is being opened out. 

AdvanUfcs of Science. 

It is already an era of stupendous discoveries and unparallelled 



inventions ; and if we are justitied in trying to gauge the future by the 
immediate past, a period of intellectual exceptional activity and scientific 
Competition lies ahead of us. Those countries which lack the equipment 
to keep pace with it, will lag behind not only in the march to progress but 
even in what may be within a very few years the essential conditions of 
set viceable existence, and this holds true even in a country of conserva- 
live traditions like India. The application of Science is the key to the 
improvement of the great staple industry of this country, agriculture. 
It is upon science that progress in the ordinary needs of the community, 
as for example, better communications, improved public health, hygiene 
and sanitation and the relief of suffering must in future depend. 
Science is also the handmaid of industry without whose help no industry 
can expand and flourish. In a woid, the happiness of the people in the 
fiitme is inextricably bound up with efficiency in scientific knowledge 
and to untold numbers, science may mean the difference l>etween health 
and disease and between contentment and want. Here I must leave this 
fascinating subject; but the little I have been able to say may help the 
public to realise to some extent of what great importance to the welfare 
of this State this institution may one day become. 

One More Stone. 

In your project for this institution, Your Highness has added one 
more stone to the great educational structure whicli Your Highness has 
built up in this State and though I have already dwelt last night in my 
speech at Your Highness’ Banquet on >our achievements in the cause 
of Education I desire once more to express my admiration of the liberal 
conceptions Your Highness has formed of educational needs. To the 
realisation of those conceptions you have devoted your highest faculties, 
an absorbing personal attention and an untiring activity. 

Knowledge, a Certain Cure. 

You have rightly conceived that of the many disabilities and suf- 
ferings to which the misses are exposed, ignorance is the potent cau.se 
and knowledge is a certain cure; and in proportion as knowledge can be 
spread among the people, in such measure will the moral and inteHecttial 
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wellbeing of the community improve and expand. 

CiAiim of Higher education. 

Nor have you conBned your energies to one portion of the field 
alone. While realising the importance of a sound general education for 
the people at large, you have not neglected the claims of higher educa- 
tion in which the selected few may share. You have abundantly provided 
for the more solid items of intellectual acquirements but at the same 
time, the arts and graces have not been forgotten. 

Formation of Taste. 

You have sought to encourage erudition, to promote resenrch and 
to develop the intellect, but side bv side in your .ncademv of music. 



Laying the Foundation Stone. 

picture f|alleries and art ctasses you have catered for the stimulation of 
the imagmation and the formation of taste. The student in yoir State 
may turn at will from the pursuit of modern scientific attainments in your 
school of technology to the study of the loie of the ancients in your 
libiijWtind museums The facilities whicli Your Highness has instituted 
offerequal attraction to those who desire a general education or those 
who would devote themselves to special or eclectic courses. 
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1 cannot too hiifhlv praise the tlioui;ht and capacity which Your 
Highness has devoted to the establishment of this varied and compre- 
hensive scheme for fostering intellectual activities and I feel it a privi- 
lege to lay the foundation-stone of an institution which will help to 
complete the great project you have in mind. 

Laying the Foundation Stone. 

After the speeches were over, at the formal request of His High- 
ness the Maharaja Saheb, His Excellency the Viceroy accompanied by 
Their Highnesses and the Maharani of Cooch Behar proceeded to the 
place in front of the Shamiana where Mr. V. R. Talvalker, the State 
Architect explained to His Excellency the Designs for the Science Insti- 
tute prepaied by Mr. Coyle, and the Viceioy temporarily leaving politics 
aside, held the silver mallet and temoving the cement from the silver 
tagara ” placed it on the spot where the stone was laid. The whole 
ceremony was done with becoming grace, His Excellency declaring the 
stone to be well and truly laid, while His Highness thanked him for the 
trouble. 


After the ceremony was performed, the party returned to their 

respective places under the Darbar 
Shamiana wheie His Highness gave 
Pan-supari to His Excellency, the 

Resident and the Political Secretary 
and Sir Manubhai to the rest of the 
Viceregal paity. 

His Excellency and His High- 
ness the Maharaja Saheb then left 
the place, amidst the cheers of the 
people present and motored through 
the city and the Palace grounds, and 
passing by the sunk gardens of the 

Palace proceeded to the Motibag 
gi otinds. 


Mr. V. R. Talvalker 
Chief Architect. 
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The Garden Party on the Motibat: Qrounde. 

Motibn^ grounds presented a scene of extraordinary brilliance. 
The elite of the city responded to the Garden party held in honour of 
Their Excellencies and nothing desirable was left undone which would 
go to enhance the joy of the invited guests. There were entertainments 
of every imaginable kind while the grounds were brilliantly decorated 
and illuminated. 



The Maharaja and the Viceroy in the Motibaa Gardens. 

The Sun was about to depart and the air was fine while all about 
were tall trees with Chinese lanterns and shy flowers— -roses, tulips, 
daffodils and the showy stephanotis and bourgainvilles. 

Here are elephants carrying stately howdahs, carved and gtlded 
and hung about with curtains of rich brocade, while long, flowing draperies 
of cloth of gold embroidered in lovely patterns and dazzling colours sweep 
dopi the broad flanks of the huge slow moving beast and almost biiish 
the ground with long fringed tassels and it was interesting to see how 
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Miss Charnaud and His Highness’ grand children were enjoying the 
elephant ride, while the latter smiled at the black beard of the Mohout 
which was combed and brushed till it shone in the Sun. It was parted 



The Royal Spectators. 


in itie middle ind drawn lotind the face, so th.it it stood out on either 
side and the ends weie cm led. The Mahout wore bright dress, holding 
111 Ills hand a short spear ending in a hook and a shining point. 

Here are bevies of ladies who resemble a moving garden with 
then jewels and their shining silks of every hue that is soft and delic.ite 
while the accoutiements of the men glittered in the sunshine. Members 
of His Excellency’s suite, the Resident, the First Assistant, the European 
officeis and ladies and gentlemen from the Camp and the principal 
Sardars and the officeis of State with the leading citizens among whom 
Sheth Haribhaktti, Sheth C Samal Bechar, Sheth C. Javer Laxmichand, 
Sheth M. Kantawala, Mr. Tulsibhai Amin and Mr. Bhailal Amin were 
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prominent, all attended the function and were received by the Committee 
specially appointed for the purpose. Major Wightwick in his enthusiasm 
to reach Motibag before the other members of the staff had left the 
College ground as soon as the function was over but his car was stranded 
on the way owing to a puncture and so he had to be rescued* 

At the appointed time, Her Excellency Lady Rending accompanied 
by Her Highness the Maharani Saheb arrived at the place of entertain- 
ment and were received with all honours* and a few minutes later, the 
Band played the National anthem when His Excellency the Viceroy and 
His Highness alighted from the Rolls. 

The Scouts. 

A Guard of Honour composed of His Highness’ own Boy Scouts, 
two hundred in number was arranged just near the tent reserved for liie 



The Viceroy with Their Highnesses and Their Grand 
Children Watching the Shows. 

VicerWjand His Excellency who is also the Chief Scout for India walked 
throu^r a long line of arched staves and inspected the Guard of Honour 
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and expressed himself liif^hly pleased at their smart appearance. The Scout 
movement was initiated in the State in 1920 and during* seven years has 
extended all over the State and there are today four thousand scouts. 
During the Viceregal visit, they lined the roads and helped the police in 
keeping order and at the Garden party, they were in charge of all the 
stalls. 


Entertainments. 

Tlieie were entertainments of every imaginable kind, the State 
acrobafs showing the Tower of Babylon and the grand spiie, dancing 
on soft Indi.in sweets, sharp swords, pointed nails and Mill saws, and 
parrots perfoiming acrobatic feits, while the Indian Orchestra, the State 



The Parrot and His Coin. 

Band added to the liveliness and mil th of the party. The protessional mu- 
sicians were in good form and sang, side by side. In short, there were so 
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many intereating things that it was difficult to concentrate one’s attention 
on one particular object. Here was an expert showing his skill at 
throwing arrows and there was the parrot wearing a small hat and 
dressed like a doll taking a cinema film or driving a car while another 
climbed the ladder or held an umbrella but his cleverest trick was 
taking the coin that you want, gold or silver from out of a small 
box containing several of them. The Huzurat Paga Band blew with 
all their might, moving their heads as well as their little clarionets 

round and round but fortunately they were at a safe distance. 

Good Luck. 

Both Their Excellencies and Theii Highnesses were freely moving 
among the guests of the evening who had assembled at Motibag and 
what was extra-ordinarilv lucky was that no sedan chair or toy carriage 



The High Table on the Motibag Lawn. 

w^ns necessary for Her Excellency Lady Reading or His Highness the 
Maharaja Saheh and even the Dewan was not limping. 
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After witnessing these performances, His Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb conducted Their Excellencies to the high table were refreshments 
were served, Franiji taking care that nothing was omitted. All the 
members of His Highness* family, members of the V^iceregal staff and 
the principal guests sat at this table while the other guests partook of the 
lefreshments served for them on separate tables. 

It was now seven and getting daik and when Framji's ices arrived 
the Viceroy had risen to depait. Lady Reading was immensely delight- 
ed to have been able to attend this pleasant function which she enjoyed 
so much and the Viceroy and Her Excellency both thanked Their High- 
nesses and depaited for Makkarpura. As the car left, three ringing 
cheers were called for the Chief Scout for India and the Scout and the 
State Bands stiuckupthe National Anthem. Their Highnesses also 
depaited amidst the deafening cheers of the Scouts who scon made 
themselves perfactly “at home*^ with the balance of the chocolates and 
fruits at their disposal. 

Kind Hearts. 

The principal functions were over and it was now seven fifteen 

wiien His Excellency the Viceroy 
invited some of the principal officers 
to meet him at the Palace, to ex- 
piess his gracious appreciation. Pho- 
tographs weie exchanged between 
His Excellency and the Maharaja 
Saheb who also pi esented his pho- 
tographs to the Hon’ble Mr. J. P. 
Thompson, Sii Geoffrey de Montmo- 
rency and Col R. B. Worgan. His 
Excellency appeared deeply moved 
and there was an air of sadness visi- 
ble on everyone’s face. The Viceroy 
warmly shook hands with everyone 
and in presenting beautiful mementos, 
cordially thanked Mis. Kealy and 
Major and Mrs. Wightwick and Sir 
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Manubbai. The latter he complimented on the excellence of the arranf^e- 

ments, remarking that they could 
not have been better and that he 
had thoroughly enjoyed the visit. 
Among others, His Excellency also 
thanked Rao Bahadur Ghadge, the 
Commissioner of Police, Major H. 
S. Parab, the Khangi Karbhari and 
Mr. K. N. Paneinanglor the Special 
Duty Officer at Makkarpura for the 
excellent arrangements remarking 
to the last of them about **the per- 
sonal caie taken in so splenclidly 
looking after** Lady Reading and 
himself. It is His Excellency's kind 
heart that had prompted him to 
express these generous feelings but 
the officers, under the guidance of 
their beloved Master had only done 
their duty with pleasure. 

The Qaekwar expects every man to do his duty. 

‘Without attacliment, constunllv peiforni action which is duty, 
for by such action, man verily reaches the Supreme. Having an eye to 
the welfare of the world also, thou shouldst peiform action. ’ 

Dinner at Laxmivilas. 

Aine-Hall. 

The Aine-Hall at the Laxmivilas was beautifully decorated and 
illuminated as Their Excellencies were to be entertained to Dinner here 



Major R. S. Parab 
Khaiifl Karbhari. 
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before their departure from Baroda. The glass pillars were decorated 
by double loops of flower garlands while the tables were lined by 
groups of crotons which were edged with rockery. Three groups of ferns 
adorned the centre while two imposing groups of crotons were placed 
on both the sides of the Hall. Tiny electric grapes were scattered about 
on the table while the brilliant chandeliers shone on the beautiful paint- 
ings on the four walls— work of Ravi Varma, the Master artist, scenes 
representing ancient Hindu Mythology. The oblong dining table had a 
painted surface of greenish gold on which were placed orange coloured 
glass bowls piled with fruits and sweets and glass orange trees in greeny 
Venetian glass pots while shield shaped silver scones holding electric 
candles diffused a soft and agreeable light and in uniformity with the 
table, the chairs were old walnut. 

It was 8.20 when His Excellency the Viceroy accompa- 
nied by Lady Reading slowly descended the steps and entered the car 
that was waiting at the porch. *‘We aie so sorry to leave” said Her 
Excellency, smiling, its she walked, being supported by His Excellency. 
‘'Thank you so much for all >oti have done for us” and the car passed 
through the brilliantly lit gardens and reached the Laxmi Vilas gate 
where thousands of people from the city as well as from outside Baroda 
had tinned up in rare holiday attire once more to have a look at the 
distinguished guests and to view the grand illuminations at the gate. 

Their Excellencies alighted at the porch and weie received by 
His Highness and his Minister. Here as one alights, is the lofty hall 
of white marble opening at the top into a galleiy of carved cedar. The 
hall IS paved with a rare green marble of great beauty and in the middle, 
there is a table also of the same marble where years ago, the once aide- 
de--camp, the author, with his heart besgiiiig ' tick, ’ ' tick ’ had his first 
interview with his Royal Master. Hete are five bionze statues repre- 
senting a dancing girl, a Fakir, a bhistti and a huntsman with two cheetas 
m leash and a bearded musician with his "Sarinda,” all the pretty work 
of a French sculptor/ while the hall in front contains the tigers that 
fell to the Maharaja’s rifle and other fine trophies. From here rises the 
grand staircase of white marble, inlaid with gold, displaying a peacock 
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in Mosaic with marble statues bolding ornamental electric ftlobes on 
either side, while from the coloured itlass ceiling hang great chandeliers 
of finest crystal. 

The Mnhnrani Snheh*s Hoepitniity* 

Their Excellencies were then conducted to the Drawing Room 
upstairs where the Maharaja Salieb. Her Highness tlie Maharani Saheb 
with her daughter and the Maharaj Kumars, the Raje Saheb of Savant- 
wadi and Shri. Sitabai Bhagwat had already assembled, and a move 
was instantly made towards the Dining Hall where by the 
burning of incense and the sprinkling of lavendars, the air had l>een made 
richly delicious* Mrs. Kealy and Major and Mis. Wightwick, Lady 
Mehta and all the members of the Viceregal Staff attended this private 
dinner, so beautifully arranged by the clever hostess. Her Highness is 
known for her lavish hospitality and this last function of jthe evening 
was an example of the personal attention given by her to make it a 
success. 

The State Band ns well as the Indian musicians entertained the 
party at intervals, during dinner but probably nobody paid much atten- 
tion to the music, as everybody was deeply engaged in conversing with 
his neighbour and the homely talk on the table inside add to it the in- 
numerable sweet and rich viands were more attractive than the splendid 
music outside. The Baroda gun boomed nine when everybody instinc- 
tively turned to his watch and after another forty mnutes’ most delight- 
ful tete-a-tete on the table which was literally filled with luxuries of 
every kind, the party rose and drank most enthusiastically to the health 
of our illustrious King Emperor. In another two minutes, Their Excel- 
lencies said ‘ good bye * to Her Highness the Maharani Saheb, profusely 
thanking her for her hospitality and saying how happy they were in 
Baroda during the three days which passed so quickly. 

Departure. 

There were no ceremonies observed, as the departure of His 
Excellency the Viceroy was private. Tlieir Excellencies reached the 
station at 9.45 and shook hands with Sir Maniibhai Mehta, Major 
Wightwick, the Police Commissioner, the Khangi Karbliari and the 
Special Duty Officer who were present on the platform. His Highness 
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the Maharaja Saheb arrived a minute later and Their Excellencies^ after 
a most cordial shake of hands said ‘i^ood bye* to the Ruler of the Premier 
State in India, after which the Viceregal Special steamed away amidst 
the cheers of the people. It was the victory of love, a realisation of the 
ideal placed by the Persian poet 

Rthim koon oo bet fouj dtr iesketn besh 
SMlhe-e-tLlem ghttr oo shoh-e-Mlem-gheer bosh 

'' Be merciful and learn to conquer without an army 

Seize upon the hearts of mankind and be acknowledi;ed the 

World’s Conqueror 

The Viceroy and the Gaekwar parted but each carried away the 
most pleasant memories. It was the unalloyed victory won, so to say 
by the ** inward fraf^rance of each other’s heart ” 

“ Peace be around thee, wherever thou rov’st 
May life be for^|hee one Summer’s day, 

And all that thou wishest, and all that thou lov’st 
Come smiling aiound thy sunny way. 


in 



Beauty is truth, truth beauty,— that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye netd to know. ” 
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Lord Reading as the Lord 
Chief Justice. 
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V, 


though it was about eleven, 
His Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb was resting on one of 
his favourite arm-chairs on 
the balcony of the Palace while 
the Maharani Saheb and the 
principal ladies of the family 
were indulging in a little 
** Pan, ” Her Highness the 
Maharani Saheb occasionally 
taking the choicest betelnut 
from the- pretty little gold box 
studded with diamonds and 
emeralds, every • one- remar- 
king at the quick passing away 
of.the three eventful days for 
which they were all looking 
forward with eagerness. The 
Viceroy had come and gone but 
the impressions left behind 
were lasting and most pleasant. 
It was a pleasure to His High- 
ness the Maharaja Saheb to 
have had the privilege of com- 


iiiK into a closer contact with one who as the former Lord Chief 
Justice of England had earned the widest reputation and as the chief 
representative of His Imperial Majesty had come to be reitarded as one 



of the greatest Viceroys of India. The Viceroy’s Special had left the 
Barod.i territory and was nearine Godhra but he bad not yet retired. 
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He was thinking; of Baroda and its Rider and the joy was mokiaL The 
beautifully illuminated itate of the Laxmi Vilas, the SursaRar with the 
Training College for women on its left and the Leheripura Gate, the 
principal entrance to the city, on its right, the Palaces, the pleasant 
function at Motibag, these and many others were revolving in bis mind 
and left lasting impressions. 

The Hlatoilcni CHy. 

The historical city withfts €oiir gates and fifty four bastions on 
^hich formerly guns were mounted and Mandvi which isas<|uare pavilion 
with three bold arches on each side and a clock tower in the centre, the 
most picturesque and the most busy portion of the city were things not 
to be easily forgotten. 

As His Excellency the Viceroy liad said in his famous speech. 
My visits to Indian States would have been incomplete, if I had not 
been able to include among them a visit to Baroda. 

The Parrots. 

His Excellency hid not forgotten even the pirrots of the Gaekwar. 
tn fact, it is impossible to do so, as the perforinince of the parrots 
exliibited in Birodi sens the mo^t inirvelloti^ in the world ft is not 
an easy job to train p.irrots whose beaks arc ever ready to pounce on any 
that may approach t4iem.,.fot* a parrot is not like a pigeon yet Malumiya 
Sardarmiya is a great friend ot the twenty parrots and they are ^as docile 
and quiet before him <is the little children before their master in a school. 
It hikes liis piriot six to twelve months to pass an examination and lie 
has to be careful about hi^ rod, as the pirrot miy kick the bucket any 
moment. His Excellency smiled as he thought of the pirrots* miniature 
fire engine or the baby carriage, the cdever somer-saults while the great- 
est feat was hoisting the flag and firiiigthe salute. The last was extremely 
enjo^^able, as the parrot almost like a trained mannikin walked to and 
fro and ramming in the charge and pouring in the powder, applied the 
lighted match and was in a gieat flutter when the miniature gun explo- 
ded with a loud report, while His Highness’ grand children who were 
present iti the tent almost got a shock and sarted hack, at the explosion. 
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What a pleasured is, with the assistance of memory to call the 
several scenes enacted within so short a space as three da^s 1 



The Parrot Plriniif the Salute. 

My eyes make pictuies when they ate shm ; 

1 sec a fountain, lar^e and tair. 

and the Viceroy retired and was enjoyini* his well earned lest. 

The Libraries. 

The Special was neariiift Kotah the next morniiijii at 8 when His 
Excellency had Ins little breakfast and as he was j^lancinji’ at the papeis, 
his eye suddenly caught a paragraph which ran; “ 1 desire to express 
my admiration of the liberal conceptions Your Highness has formed .of 
educational needs. You have rightly conceived that of the many disabili- 
ties and sufferings to which the masses are exposed, ignorance is the potent 
cause and knowledge is a certain cure, and in propoition as knowledge can 
be spiead among the people, in such measure will the moral and intellectual 







The Children's Library. 


welFbeinf; of the community improve and expand/’ His Excellency was 
readin|{ his own speech and it reminded him of the popular Library 
movement in Baroda organised by the pioneer of free and compulsory 
education in India. 

His Highness is the first to establish State-aided free public 
libraries in the country and it is, as Lord Willingdon had observed, an 
unique and evidently most successful effort to instruct old and young. 
As Sir Manubhai has aptly said, A visit to Baroda cannot be complete 
unless it includes the Central Library, with its fine Oriental collection 
of rare Sanskrit manuscripts, its rich treasure of useful reference books, 
the juvenile section and the children’s story-telling rooms, the women’s 
library, the travelling libraries and its visual instruction theatre.” Why 
therefore the Viceregal programme did not include a visit to this useful 
institution is a matter for Sir Manubhai himself to answer but the harvest 
of engagements was so abundant and leisure so limited that there was 
really no time. The State now boasts of six bundled and fifty libraries 
scattered all over its territories, while the collection of books amounts 
to about 1,25,000 works. 

There was a German saying that the wardrobe was the library of 
women but the idea has been now exploded and now the fair sex wish 
to be judges and members of Parliament. 

The Future Hopefuls. 

Under the enlightened policy of His Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb, people have begun to appreciate the importance of education and 
are now taking care to see that the children, though born in poverty shall 
not grow up in ignorance. The Library nourishes and protects the child’s 
eager mind-the mind that knocks at all doors and drinks at all fountains, 
pure and impure; and here is a healthy fountain that bubbles up to ^v^ry 
thirsty child and here is a door that opens upon healthful fields. 
** Ignorance is the curse of God ; Knowledge, the wing wherewith we 
fly to Heaven. We should habitually live with wise thoughts and right 
feelings and the brain should be ” The Dome of thought, the Palace of 
the Soul. ” 
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Advance towards Perfection. 

'Phis re.illv is tlie quintessence of Fits Hi)i(liness* educational policy 
which has developed and guided thouftht both political and social. 
Thouf^h all kinds of Governments be improved in modern times, yet it is 
well known that monarchical Governments have made the ftreatest advan- 
ces towards peifection. What was formerly said in pr.iise of republics 
max now be afhi med of civilised monarchies, namely that they are a 
IL^oveinment of laws, not of men. They ate susceptible of order, property 
IS secure, indiistiy encoura^jed, the arts tlourish and the Prince lives secure 
amoni' his subjects like a fathei amonii' his children. 

The excellent condition of the Libiaiy is due to the intelligent 
effoits ot the pie^eiit Cuiatoi Mi Mewton Dull who with the help of his 
ablf- assistant Mi. M. N. Amin, has carefully pieseived the tiaditions 
of Ins able piedecessois and has bioiight the system to a state of 
perfection, 

An Accomplislied Pact 

It was a pleasuie to His Highness the Mahaiaja Saheb, no less to 
the popnlai Resident Mr. E H. Kealy that the visit of one of the greatest 
Viceiovs of India to which tliev weieall looking forward had become 
.an accomplished fact and that it was .attended with such unitorin success- 
Mr. Kealv. tlioimh acMiallv unable to paiticipate in the brilliant festivities, 
owing to his illness, was keeping himself in touch with everx' detail of 
ihe ceremonies and lejoiced in the happy conclusion of the meiiKuable 
event 

The Resident 

Mr. Edwaid H Kealv, M, A , I. C. S. received his education in 
the UniveiMtv Collejje, Oxfoid and had served in Benjtal .and Central 
Indi.i. liefotehe laecaine Political Atient, Noith Western Frontier Provin- 
ces in 1901^. He was Resident in Gwalior in 1922 and has been Resident 
at Baioda since AiiKiist 1924 where he has earned the love and respect 
ot all who have come in contact with him. In recoKiiition of his able 
services, His Majesty the King Emperor was graciously pleased to 
confer on liim the distinction of the C. I. E. 
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The Baroda Residency. 

The Residency which is within the State limits is a commodious 
building, built in 1883 and from the marble tablets on the facades of the 
building, it appears that it was once the dwelling place of General Sir J 
Outram and Sir Richard Meade K. C. S. 1. whose careers are distinguished 
ill other parts of India and who have left enduring maiks on the history 
of Baroda. The building has been very much improved and there' are 



His Highness and Mr. Kealy. 

extensive gardens which have become ponnlai, owing to the se\eial 
social entertainments held theie. 

Appreciation of Government 

111 the aftei noon. His Highness the Mali.iivij.i Sihebgive an 
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excellent dinner to the otticers and men of the Police who were 
enitafted in Viceregal duty, in appreciation of their arduous services and 
his kindness w^as a great encouragement to them. 

As all arrangements in connection with the visit of His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy to Raroda were attended with uniform success, His 
Highness* Government was pleased to convey their appreciation and 
thanks to all officers, members of the several committees and State 
servants of .ill grades, for the gratifying result, Sir Manubhai obseiving 



The Viceregal Special. 

m the concluding pait of the Memorandum: My thanks are especially 
due to Rao Bahadur Govindbhai H. Desai, for his untiring zeal in siipei- 
visingand diiecting the arrangements for all functions on behalf of the 
Central Committee. ** Rao Bahadur Govindbhai is one of the prominent 
figures of Baroda who made a mark as the once Commissioner ol 
Piihce and Commissionei of Census and later shone as the Chief Justice 
of Baioda. He has woi ked in almost all the impoitant departments of 
the State and is at present a Naib Dewan. He is the author of seveial, 
impoitant useful books and is known for his liberal view''-. 
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^vns 1.30 when the Viceref^al Special reached Hindaiin Citv 
and Their Excellencies with the members of the staff sit to lunch 
after which His Excellency the Viceroy who was well impressed bv the 
hospitality shown dininu their stay at barodn and by the proiiressive 
administrative measures devised by His Highness the Maharaja Saheb 
was pleased to despatch the following telegraphic message to His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar : 

The Viceroy’s Message. 

Vivero!p< Himhuin f'itfi 

His Highness the IVleheraJe Qaekwar, Baroda. 

** (^n leariitg You* Hiphnemfi State let me again ex- 
press my appreciation of the warm welcome extended it* Her 
Excellency and myselj daring oar risit to ^Uiroda. / was 
greatly impressed hy all that / learnt and stur of the many 
actwities of the progressive administration or Yi nr Highness' 
State and of the far reaching measures dhected hy Ytair High* 
ness tow trds the social and. educational adrancement of your 
subjects. Her Excellency and I carry aauiy most pleasant 
memories of our visit and of the kindness and, hospitality of 
Your Highness and Her Highness the }faharanV^ 

Viceroy. 

It was 8.30 at night when Their Excellencies leached Delhi .iiid 
the next morning. His Excellency the Vicerox was once moie enio\ing 
the cool breezes of the capital of India when he iecei\ed the following 
telegram fiom His Highness the M.ih.naja Gaekwar ; 

The Qaekwar’s Reply 

Boroila. 

H. B. The Viceroy, Delhi. 

*‘ I thank Yow' ExceMenry for your knot telegram. I 
am glad that you and l^ady Heading enjoyed your ri.'tit ” 

Maheraja Qaekwar 
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The Author’s Preyor 

In the words of Archbishop Trench, the humble author sings 
in admiration, 


**Live long, the shadow of no grief 
Come ever neai to thee: 

As thou in height of place art chief. 
So chief in gladness be. 


Krishnarso N. Panemanglor* 

Their Excellencies had left Baroda on Satin day night and tlie 
State Batteiy tired a Royal Salute of thirty one guns eaily at Sunii'-c on 
the morning of Monday, the twenty fifth to announce the dep.nture of 
His Excellency Lord Reading, Viceroy and Governor Geneial of India. 

Departure to Europe. 

After another two months* stay in India, Their Excellencies sailed 
for England by the S. S. Naldera on the 3rd of April 1926. As the 
departure was public, the leading citizens and officials and lepresentatives 
of Indian Ruling Chiefs and of foreign States assembled at the ** Gateway 
of India ” to give Their Excellencies a hearty send off. Lord Reading 
received hearty ovations on his way to the Apollo Bunder which he con- 
tinuously acknowledged by waving his hat and as tlie launch steamed 
away, they w’cre cheered by the people assembled on the pier head. 
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THe Piitidailimtal Duty of Government* 

It wnn a jfreat asset to India ^nrmg the past five years to have at 
the head of the administration a man of great experience, regarded as 
one of the greatest lawyers of the world, one to whose deadly-oross- 
examination, even the most skilful wangler ” submitted witK^' respect. 
As early as 1924, Lord Reading had said : 

** The fiindmiiental duly of Government is to preserve public 
security on which political advance and all the functions of a civilised 
social organism depend. And as it is manifest that sound and perma- 
nent political progress cannot be accelerated by violence or threat of 
violence, so also I deem it myduty and the duty of my Oovernment to 
see that no violence oi threat of violence shall operate to retard it 

The Chamber of Princes. 

To the Chamber of Princes, inaugurated shortly befoie he came 
to India, much encouragement uas given bv His Excellency I-iOid 
Reading who presided at the annual deliberations. In his famous speech 
deliveied on the occasion of the Banquet on the twenty second, Loid 
Reading pointedly diew iittention to the potentialities ol the Chamber 
in guiding the destiny of the States, as India advances towards Self- 
Government and it is gratifying thabthe unique position won by the 
Piinces for themselves in the woildhas been lightly lecognised by their 
being included in the Indian delegation to the meetings of the I^eague 
(»f Vations, 


Lady Reading’s Great Work. 

Loid Reading had the unwearying support of Lady Reading who 
despite her fi.ail healtli dexoted heiself to the cause of Indian woman 
hood in a wav that cannot be foi gotten. Her successful attempt to 
establish an Indian Nursing Association furnishes the link by which she 
has so sincerely attached herself to the people and it was extreme. v lucky 
that site was able to nccouipany her noble consoit in the visit to the most 
ovei -worked man in the State — the Gaekwar of Baroda. 

Dignity of a Marquisate. 

Loid Reading is now» raised to the dignity of a Marqiiisate and 



this brinfts the total number of Peers of that rank to forty. We shidl jril 
join in conitratuiatinR Lord and Lady Beading on their well-deserved 
promotion and wish them many years ot happiness to come* 



Announcing the Departure of the Viceroy. 


It is interesting to note that a Marquis* coronet consists of four 
strawberry leaves with four silver balls technically termed Piearls, slightly 
raised on points betweeen them. The robe worn at the opening of 
Parliament is of scarlet cloth, with three and a half rows of ermine. 


Greatness is tundamentalitv of character ; — there is no greater 
power, no more enduring force among men than the intluence of promi- 
nent personalities. *’ The Maharaja Qaekwar. 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Poot*prints on the sands of time.** 
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“ And let who will be clever. 

Do noble things— not dream them all day long, 
And 80 make Life, Death, and the vast for ever 
One grand, sweet song.” 
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Bpedia Viooiogol 40* 174. 181 
b'pcoehM Qookwor'i 10. 11. 118. 118 ISO 
185 

.. llonubhni*i 154. 155. 156 

•. R<«odifig’a 7. 186. 117. 158, 175, 

178. 184 
Squint 116 
Stor of the South 77. 

State Band 110. 
btuteof Baroda 11. 

o Modern 118. 

Station Baroda 87. 88, 89. 

Statue Maharaja*! 4 ). 

Study Room 188. 

Sttlpanatliwar 14. 

Sundaipura 169. 148. 

SonkOardeni 180. 181. 

Table Plan 66» 118, 119. 

TalTalkarV.R 86.87,161. 

Tanjore Danoera 68. 

Tea 51, 95. 96, 99. 100, 101, 108, 
Thompam Sir J. P. 46, 58, 65. 75, 89. 99, 
141.144, 158, 167. 

Tiger Hunt 186. 137. 

Time Bsaet 141. 

Tippana 60. 138. 

Toaata 188, 188 


Toilet, theBiiphanl*a84 
Tonga Drioa 141 
Tripla Qata 181 
THvodi Ran Bahadur 14 


Union Jack 50^ 140 

Vaghara 18. 

Vajramudhtl 104, 105 
Veniou lOl. 

Viceregal B ea i doDi ft 19. 

Viotorie Bullooka 78. 

Virgula Divine 17. 

Viaita Piovioua 17, 18. 

Vialt State 81, 104. 

Walker Sir Mormati 46. 56, 61, 65, 77, 
149. 

Watobea 141. 

Watford 8. 

Wealth Bduoational 154 
Wri.h FHfliMr. tS, 99 , ST, W tt. tt 
01. 71, SM, 169. 

Wigbtiriek Major tl, SS. 97, St, S7. 140 
„ Mn. a, tS 71. M. U7. 107. 170 
WUUngdon TO, 170. 

„ Lady lOf. 

Wwgan Col. 46, 04,70, 99^ 141, 100,107 
I WrMtling 104, 100. 

WriUng Room Matatani*. 108. 
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KtfWton Sa. 

Newton Butt 179. 

Non-emoking OUuM 189. 

Nume'e Aot 98. 

Koiiiing 98, 98. 

Nsmyo Nandir 144, 145. 

Okhemandal 18, 16. 

Omens 76 76. 

Omnibus 194. 

Orchestra Indian 199. 

Pan 178. 

Panemani^or K. N. 19, 2J, 6?, 98, 168, 
169, 188. 

Parab Major 18, 28,;88, 48 46, 168. 
Pdrliament 8. 

Pariots 165, 176, 176. 

Pendse V. O. 32, 88. 

Personality Reading's 7. 

Peahwas 18, 14. 

Picture Gallery 188, 149, 160, 161. 

Pig Sticking 188* 

Pillars of Empire 124. 

Ploughman John 11. 

Police 24, 26. 66, 76, 184. 

Populaton 18. 

Portion of States 128. 

Pratapsinh Rao Prince 17, 40, 46, 01. 84, 
188. 

Prince of Wiilei H. R. H. 18, 28, 98, 99. 
Privilege of Princes 129. 

Problem of Passes 66. 

Piooesaion 46. 46, 48, 116. 

Progress Baroda 8, 10, 

Punch 121 

Queen Empress 18. 

Railways ll‘ 

Railway Workshops 111. 


Bam Fights 108. 

Bandive K. K. 19. 28, 48, 146. 
Randle C. B. 10, 48. 

Reading Lady H. B. 6. 7, 40, 46, 61 • 
85, 96, 126, 162, 167, 169, 184 
Reception 8l, 82 
Rpoolleotions 120 
Red Letter Year 4 
Red Room 114, 115 
Reforms 127 
Rehearsals 82 
Relations Foreign 18 
Residonoy 180 
Resident Officers 27 
Rhinoceros 100, 110 
Ride Morning 31 
Romans 17 
Homan Shows 106 
Route 86 
Ruler Great 8 


Sadekar Copt A. G. Pcwar 31, 38, 48, 
46, 68, 69, 140 
Samoosa 102 
Saturday 139, 140 

Savnntwadi Maharaja H.H.28, 40, 00, 91 
Sayoji Ssrovar !6, 16 
Scarcity of Water 16 
Science Advantages 168 
„ Blessings 165 

„ Coil 157 

„ Institute 162, 164, 167 

„ Victories 166 

Scouts 134, 105 
Separating Elephants 110 
Septentriones 108 
S^^rvioes toEmoire 127 
Shata tantia 69 
Sheppard S. T. Mr ^8 
Shinde N. G. General 18, 28, 85, 86 

Shot •’ 82 
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Shtinagar 11 
Sniffing 88 

Spedal Vioeragal 40, 174, 181 
b'peeebes Qaekwar*alO, 11. 188, 188 180 
185 

„ BCanubbai*B 154, 155, 156 

.. Reading's 7, 126. J87, 158, 175, 

176, 184 
Squint 116 
Star of th9 Sooth 77 
State Band 180. 

State of Bf roda 11 . 

n Modem 188. 

Station Baroda 87s 88, SO. 

Statue Maharaja's 4 >. 

Study Room 188. 

Sulpanaabwar 14. 

Sundarpura 180, 148. 

Sunk Gardens 180, 181* 

Table Plan 66, 118, 110. 

TalvalksrV. R 86,87.161. 

Tanjore Dancers 68. 

Tea 51, 05, 06, 00, 100, 101, 108. 
Thompsm Sir J. P. 46. 58, 65, 75, 80, 00, 
141,144, 158, 167. 

Tiger Hunt 186. 137. 

Time Exact 141. 

Tippans 60, 138. 

Toasts 182, 183 


Toilet, the Elephant's 84 
Tonga Drive 148 
THple Gate 188 
Trivadi Rao Bahadur 84 

Union Jack 50^ 140 

Vaghsra IS. 

Vajramuffhti 104. 105 
Verooii 108. 

Viceregal ReaideocA 10. 

Victoria Bullooka 78. 

Virgula Divine 17. 

I Viaita Pravioua 17, 18. 

I Viait State 81, 104, 

Walker Sir Norman 46, 56, 61, 65, 77, 
140. 

Watohea 141. 

Watford 8. 

Waolth Educational 154 
Welfh FuiiUtri 83, 26, 87, 88 41, 61, 
61, 71, 804, 160. 

Wightwiok Major fl, 88, 87, 88, 87, 140 
„ Mra. 81, 22 7J, 00, 117. 167, 170 
Wiilingdon Lord 00, 178. 

„ Lady 102. 

Worgan Cd. 45, 54, 75, 00, 141, 158, 167. 
J Wreatling 104, 105. 

Writing Room Maharsni'a 108. 
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